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ABSTRACT 

This comparative analyisis deals with the 
administration and evaluation structures for primary and secondary 
schools in the member states of the European Community. It addresses 
four major issues: (1) how to hand over large amounts of autonomy to 
schools without upsetting the unity of the national education system; 
(2) what role parents and others in the education community should 
have in managing schools and how to reconcile their intervention with 
the professional specifications of the teachers* work; (3) what 
administrative structures and management models will guarantee that 
schools are better run; and (4) how can external evaluation be 
reconciled with internal evaluation as the practice of self-analysis 
of the school. This comparative analysis represents a cross-section 
of situations and phenomena in the 12 European Community countries. 
The document is divided into three main parts. The first outlines the 
context. The second part, concerning the school administration, 
details such areas as structural characteristics, the school council, 
and councils for educational and pedagogic coordination and guidance. 
The third part comparatively analyzes school evaluation strategies of 
the countries in the Community. Conclusions are given. (Contains 30 
references.) (RR) 
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This comparative analysis deals with the administration and evaluation 
structures for primary and secondary schools in the Member States of the 
European Community. It was carried out in 1989-1990 by the Portuguese and 
Danish Units of the EURYOICE network. All the network Units made contributions 
which were both generous and useful. 

The study was subsidized by the Commission of the European Communities 
which, since 1989, has provided several Units with support for comparative 
analyses on subjects of common interest. 

EURYOICE, which has been operational since 1980, is the education 
information network in the European Community. In the Council Resolution of 
December 6 1990, it was defined as "the chief instrument for providing 
information on national and Community structures, systems and developments in 
the field of education". 

As a result of information exchanges between the Units, an ever increasing 
stock of assets is being accrued. Such assets open the way for stronger and 
improved reciprocal awareness of national systems and Community initiatives so 
that educational cooperation between the Member States of the Community may 
become easier. 

This comparative analysis is an example of the results of such information 
exchange within EURYDICE. We would like to extend our thanks to ail the Units 
for their cooperation and particularly the Portuguese and Danish Units for their 
summary and analysis work which I feel sure will be appreciated by all our readers. 



Jos6 Antonio FERNANDEZ 
Director, European Unit of EURYDICE 

November 1991 
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FOREWORD 



1 . One of the tasks assigned to the network during 1989, on the initiative and with the co- 
operation of the Member States' Units, was to provide comparative analyses of topics 
considered to be of o^neral interest. In developing welhresearched documentation, the 
network is trying to discharge its basic mandate which is: 

to analyse the explicit and implicit needs of policy makers; 

to identify and exploit all available and useful sources of information; 

to process the information, to present it in an interesting and relevant way in 

relation to the identified needs and to disseminate it. 



2. Choosing the subjects to be studied and reaching agreement with Member States on 
common working procedures are the first steps in the preparation of a comparative 
analysis. 

At the outset, the interests of Portugal and Denmark did not seem to coincide. The 
European Unit of EURYOiCE challenged them to link the topics of school administration (of 
interest to Portugal) and self*evaluation of schools (a Danish aim). 

The challenge was taken up by the Portuguese and Danish Units of EURYDICE. The 
following paper shows how far it has been possible to combine and compare these two 
subjects, despite the disproportion in both the amount of information available on them and 
the experience obtained. 

School administration is an evolving reality defined in a variety of ways which illustrate 
current reflection on it and the recognition of its importance. School evaluation seems to 
be an increasing though not explicit preoccupation. Thinking on evaluation is nci yet 
accompanied in Europe by any firm ideas regarding the transition from a system of external 
evdiuation to one of self-evaluation* This self-evaluation implies an increase in the school's 
independ'^nce and the setting of performance indicators. 



3. In 1989 the Danish Ministry of Education launched a programme aimed at developing the 
quality of education on several levels. 

This programme includes a number of actions initiated centrally such as the description of 
performance indicators, of the content and the inter-relationship between subjects taught 
from primary school to university level and also the development and implementation of 
self-evaluation methodologies. 

All these activities aim at motivating the individual institution to take independent action 
in order to improve the quality of its education. 

So as to take advantage of other Member States' experience, the Danish Unit of EURYOICE 
joined with the Portuguese Unit to carry out this comparative analysis of school evaluation. 

Bearing in mind the aims of the programme for improving the quality of education 
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montfoned above, the Danish Unit's interest was largely focused on external and internal 
methods of school evaluation. However, the composition and functioning of the bodies 
concerned at various levels in the administration of schools are important elements to be 
taken into account in any comparative analysis of evaluation. 

Consequently, in this analysis, the central role of the administration and management of 
schools was largely dealt with by the Danish Unit. 

Traditionally, the concept of school evaluation has been closely associated with the 
function of control. This is particularly true of external evaluation. Internal evaluation, 
however, is generally seen as a tool used by the school to improve its performance as an 
educational establishment. 

In the light of current trends in education policy in Western Europe, both types of 
evaluation • internal and external • seem to be undergoing a process of evolution and 
change especially as regards their use and their definition. One may observe on the one 
hand in some education systems a tendency to decentralize finance and school 
management functions and on the other hand in certain countries a tendency to centralize 
decision-making regarding the content of education. 

In both situations, there is an increasing need for evaluation, external and internal. The 
question of accountability has become more essential than ever; there is increasing 
evidence of a legitimate demand for the efficient use of the resources allocated to 
education, while future improvement in the quality of education will require better use of 
the available resources. 

One way of achieving this is by systematic evaluation of school activity, either by outside 
bodies or by methods devised within each school, or by a combination of the two. 



For Portugal, at present involved in an extensive educational reform including in particular 
a review of the system of school administration and management, the priority interest is 
in an analysis of the situation in Member States. 

The initial management model was based essentially on teachers and schools with very 
little independence; in order to improve the quality of education, it was of the utmost 
importance to coordinate the development of the reform of teaching programmes in parallel 
with that of a school management model which, while safeguarding the democratic aspect 
of elected management bodies, ensured greater participation by parents and by the 
authorities and extended the schools' spheres and powers of independent administration. 
It became clear that there was a link between this development in school administration 
and the need simultaneously to establish a framework for regular, systematic self- 
evaluation. 

The possibility of combining the two aspects of administration and evaluation in an analysis 
in greater depth therefore became an interesting and relevant topic of research. 



As a consequence of the two Units' initial interests and of the division of work agreed upon 
after several joint meetings, the Portuguese Unit of EURYDICE was responsibile for drafting 
the Introduction and Part II of the document and the Danish Unit for Parts I and III. 



In the course of the analysis, the cooperation of the EURYDICE Units of the various 
Member States became indispensable to the success of such an undertaking. Indeed, the 
accuracy of the information needed for a comparative analysis can be achieved only with 
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the informed and pertinent participation of all the Units of the network in providing replies 
to the questions asked, returning analyticai tables and checking and validating processed 
data, in general, and apart from a few delays and certain replies which failed to arrive, the 
EURYDICE network acquitted itself well. 



7. The need to set a deadline for assembling and up-dating the information is another 
constraint on comparative analyses. The shifting scene and the educational reforms afoot 
in several Member States make it necessary to fix a date after which changes, either in 
progress or in prospect, cannot be taken into account. 



8. The experience gained from this project will certainly enable any future comparative 
analyses which might be undertaken by the network to be better prepared and their scope 
more cieariy defined. What is involved is the analysis of a real-life situation essentially on 
the basis of documents produced or distributed by official bodies. As a result, there are 
large areas which remain untouched, which this analysis can alert us to but for the 
investigation of which a different type of approach wouM be needed. It is only through 
methodologies such as case studies that real-life situations can be analysed in greater depth 
and understood, by combining the points of view of ail those concerned in the school 
administration and evaluation processes: teachers, parents, public representatives, pupils, 
administrators. We hope we may have stimulated a desire to open up new perspectives of 
study and information. 



9. We also hope that we have succeeded in overcoming the cultural and linguistic barriers and 
in highlighting and accentuating the great differences which exist between the two 
education systems best known to the authors - the Danish, with its integrated system of 
basic education and highly decentralized administration, and the Portuguese, witii its split 
system of basic education and centralized administration. 

It is for the reader to judge whether we have achieved our essential aim of a comparative 
analysis. 

We have tried to bring the two systems into close focus, to cross-analyse them and, where 
the raw data permitted, to treat all Member States in an even-handed manner. 

We have avoided making recommendations or distinguishing trends, but some general 
characteristics and directions of development have been identified. 



The Portuguese and Danish Units of EURYDICE 

June 1991 



Noto: Aft«r this comp«r«tiv« •nalytit wm compltt*, thm PortugutM Qov«mm«nt approved • D«crM modifying 
th« •rr«ng«fn«ntt for th« inmgom«nt of primary and tacondary achoola. Thia Daoraa doat not diff ar in 
aatanca from tha draft to which aavaral rafarar>cat ara mada in tha taxt. axcapt at ragarda tha 
appointmant of haadmaatara and tha mambarahip of achool counotla. Tablaa 3, 4, 5 and t of Part 11 hava 
baan brouQht up to data for Portugal in accordanca with tha naw lagialation. TMa Oacraa will ba 
imptanrMntad prograaaivaly on an axparimantal baaia; at a raault, both ayttama will co*axiat for aoma tima 
to coma. 
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INTRODUCTION 



JUSTIFICATION OF TOPIC 

The school (teaching establishment/education centre) is nowadays a major object of 
theoretical analysis, research and innovation as well as legislative and administrative 
intervention. 

In many of the Memt)er States of the European Community this Interest in the schooP 
has led to measures which radically change the framework of relations between admi- 
nistration (central or local) and the school, as well as the school management 

Some examples of these measures are found in legislation recently published in 
DENMARK, FRANCE, PORTUGAL, SPAIN and ENGLAND and WALES, mostly within 
the framework of more extensive reform. 



In DENMARK, this is the case with a series of laws published on 1 January 1990 which define 
a new system for state and municipality maintained school administration, in which the 
increase in authority given to the school council is emphasised (the majority of ntembers 
being parents). 

In FRANCE, following the "Loi d'Orientation sur l'6ducation'' dated 10 July 1989, measures 
have also been taken in this area: those involved in the school preparation of "a school 
project", with the participation of all members of the education community, based on which 
contracts with the administration will be established; those strengthening the power of 
intervention of parents in the school and which aim to facilitate their participation in school 
management bodies; and more recently, those concerning pupils' participation. 

In PORTUGAL, this is the case with Decree-Law no.43/89, dated 3 Febmary 1989, which 
establishes the legal system tor school autonomy in post-primary education (in the fields of 
administration, pedagogy, finance and culture); it is also the law which changes the 
management of schools (now in the final stage of preparation) and in which parent 
participation is greatly irwreased in the management bodies of the s^ool. 



Th9r« it a vast amount of literature on the ScMncat of Educator which appaarad principally in the savantias, 
on tha school charactaristics, school affacts. administration, att iciancy conditions, and raflacting diff arant 
poinu of viaw: institutional analysis, sociology, organisational analytit, administrativa theory, etc. 

There has also t>een interest shown by several tntamational organisations in intervention in education 
particulariy the OECD//CER1, supporting projects on schools, the most recant examples of which are those 
connected with •school quality* (1987) or •school improvemenf (ISIP — 1982/86). 
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In SPAIN, within me scope of ttw reform law, changes are also envisaged in the respon- 
sil)ilitiesofthe different authorities and inthe management of prima^ 

Finally, in ENGLAND and WALES, approval of the Education Reform Act (ERA) in 1988.also 
affected school administration. Changes have brought about a transfer of responsibilities 
from local authorities (LEA) to school councils (governing bodies) for general management 
or, in particular, financial management and programmes. This increase in authority of the 
school council or governing body is greater in the case of grant-maintained schools 
(schools which with the ERA of 1988, of^ed to be directly financed by cernral gover- 
nment). At the same time the par^ipation of parents in school councils has been 
strengthened. 



These brief references to expressive reforms affecting the way in which schools are run 
and school management In some Member States ^ dearly indicate the Importance and the 
opportunity of this comparative analysis. 

Indeed, the general trend is towards an increase in the margin of autonomy of the 
school, principally in the fields of finance and pedagogy. This trend is dear in the transfer 
of responsibilities to the school from central administration (for example: FRANCE. POR- 
TUGAL), or from local administration (for example: DENMARK. ENGLAND and WALES), 
and appears to be integrated in the wider ranging processes of administrative 
(re)decentralisation or (re)centralisation ^ 

This reinforcement of the margin of autonomy of schools involves three types of 
measure normally assodated with it: 

• an increase in parent and other comnunity member participation in dedsion making 
bodies in the school; 

• an improvement in management, particularly through a higher qualified head of the 
school; 

• school evaluation and its efficiency. 

The preparation of this comparative analysis on ADMINISTRATIVE AND EVALU- 
ATION STRUCTURES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, in the twelve 
Member States of the European Community, aims in this way to describe the prindpal 
changes underway in these fields, considering measures that have been taken and 
reflecting on the trend in developments in the different Member States. 



» Th«M reforms (as well as ralavant lagislation m othar Mambars Statas) ara analysad in mora datail in 
chaptars 4,5 and 6. 

^ An analysis of racant davalopmants in school administration in cartain traditionally dacantralisad oountrias 
has shown that nowadays thara ara two apparant contradictory movamants; on tha ona hand, local authoritias 
which work as *powar cantras^ for schools in a particular ragion ara baginning to losa soma of thair 
rasponsft>iiitias to tha school, so that wa can spaak of *radacantraltsation*. On tha othar hand, cantral authority 
has raoovarad soma of its lost influanca in araas such as curricula, control and avaluation. taking soma 
rasponsibilitias from bcal authority, and in this casa wa can talk of *racantrallsation*. 
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THE MAJOR ISSUES 



Despite the specific context and existing differences, tfie twelve member states today 
face (witti a greater or lesser degree of urgency) the need to solve four major questions 
on the development of school administration and evaluation: 

• How to hand over a large amount of autonomy to schools so that they can build 
their own Identl^/, adjusted to the characteristics of the communities they serve 
without losing their efficiency, or upsetting the unity of the national education 
system? 

• What Is the role that parents (as well as other elements In the education 
community) should have In managing schools and how can their Intervention be 
reconciled with the professional specifications of the teachers' work? 

• What administrative structures and management models will guarantee that 
schools are better run, bearing in mind their special organisational features? 

• How can external evaluation (an administrative Instrument for controlling and 
correcting the fulfilment of national, regional and local regulations and objec- 
tives) be reconciled with Internal evaluation, as the practice of self-analysis of 
the school, essential for Its development and definltion/up-dating of the educa- 
tlortal project 

Several answers have already been given to these quesUons in many of the Member 
States, with sut^sequent changes being made to regulations and the administrative 
structure of schools. 

The problems raised by these questions must therefore be studied to understand the 
current situation and foreseeable development in school administration in the European 
Community —the major aim of this comparative analysis. 

The atx>ve questions serve as a basis for establishing the field of analysis and criteria 
for the selection of data and other information to be collected. 



METHODOLOGY 

In agreement with the guidelines defined by EURYDICE <*> comparative analyses are 
a represent a cross-section of situations and phenomena in the twelve Community 
countries, at a given moment. This representation should reveal the elements useful for 



^ GukMioM d«(in«d by th« work group for 'oomparativs analysss' appoaring in th« documwit submittod to 
tha Eurydica Staaring Group towards tha and of 1989 'Eurydica, Guida for preparing oomparativa analysas 
(oondutiona of tha work group)', Eurydica, Bruatals, 1969 (pol. doc.). 
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understanding a situation and the manifestations of a phenomenon. These elements are 
particularly concemed with the education context and development trends. Their content 
should reveal common problems in the different Member States and present policies 
selected and strategies used. 

With this aim in mind comparative analyses should: 

• briefly and clearly process and explain information available on the topic; 

• analyse this information, promote reflection, suggest areas for examination, identify 
converging areas and differences in order to encourage synergy. 

"Although this part of the analysis may raise problems of objectivity through a poor 
understanding of the context or because of different value judgements or evaluations, it 
is, however, essential to avoid an over-superficial and grey presentation which does not 
conrespond to the needs of decision makers. 

Any part of the comparative analysis maybe contested but this will be both interesting 
and constructive if there are no doubts as to the methods used in preparing it." <^ . 

It is in this context, and within the f rameworic of these guidelines, that the choice 
of methods was made. These define the processes for the collection and handling 
of information required for our study, as well as the field of application and 
objectives. 



OUTLINING THE FIELD OF ANALYSIS : 

The comparative analyses deals, on ttie one hand, with administrative structures in 
primary and secondary schools (including the participation of different memk>ers of the 
educational community in tiiese stmctures), and on the other, with the external and internal 
evaluation processes of tiiese schools. 

The collected Information is essentially related to public education (financed by 
state or local authorities) and does not include vocational (and professional) 
secondary education which have a specificity of their own. 

On the other hand, the subject of this comparative analysis, as regards school 
administration, is confined to the internal bodies which ensure the management of 
each school. However, in order to allow • better understanding of the different 
administration and evaluation school structures we shall present a short descrip- 
tion of each Member State education system, and Its administration. 

Alttiough preferably witti a view to the situation in state and municipality maintained 
schools (because this is ttie major system in almost all tiie twelve Member States). 



GuidslifMS defined by the work group for "comparative analyses* appearing in the document submitted to 
the Eurydfce Steering Group towards the end of 1989 "Eurydice, Guide for preparing comparative analyses 
(condustens of the work group)", Eurydice, Brussels. 1989 (pol. dot). 
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reference will also be made to private education, although there is legislation which 
standardises the administration of this type of school and. principally, when Vne percent- 
age of this type of school in the community justifies it. 

Bearing in mind that organisational methods and management processes increasingly 
tend to adjust to the specific nature of each school and vary considerably depending on 
the characteristics of its protagonists, the comparative analysis should be located solely 
at one national, "abstracT level (without considering specific or concrete situations). This 
means that in collecting information and processing it. standardised and legal aspects 
were given priority, thus obtaining an "official picture" of what school adminisb-ation should 
be (and not ttiat which in fact it is. in each specific situation, whether from a formal or 
informal point of view). 

This does not mean any preference for a structural point of view in approaching 
administration and school evaluation, nor a uniform and centralised view of education 
systems. On the one hand it is the result of conditioning operational factors linked to the 
objective of comparative analysis as part of a policy for tiie put}lication of information by 
Eurydice; and on the ottier, of the actual macro-analytical nature of the stijdy which deals 
at the same time with twelve countries while aiming to bring out the most significant 
common aspects in their administration policies and school evaluation. 

With regard to the first aspect, it should be remembered tiiat comparative analyses are 
used essentially to process and produce infbnmation for decision-making (on policy or 
operations) and not for carrying out any type of scientific research aiming to strengthen or 
undermine hypotheses. 

Regarding ttie second aspect, the macro view underiying comparative studies on the 
education systems of different countries always implies a view which reduces the reality 
that is to be compared. Only what is comparable can be compared (using available 
infomnation), which means in tiie context of the present stiJdy avoiding tiie variety of 
organisational elements ttiat create the difference t>etween ttie several schools and define 
what many authors consider to be "relative autonomy". « 

Finally, the limitations of time and resources, specific to this type of wori<, also 
prevented the systematic examination of spokespersons, not committed to the point of 
view of adminisfation (parents' and students' associations, teachers' unions, local 
representatives, specialists, etc.). 

Having defined the limits of this comparative analyses, It should be considered 
essentially as a reference framework for characterising school administration and 
evaluation In the twelve Community countries and for tracing their development. 



•*) If wa go into aU th«s« 0l«(n«nts an approach will hava to b« us«d similar to a casa study to b« abia to eompara 
schools or typas of school according to thair organisational charactaristics, which claarly goas bayond tha 
ot^activas of this study. 



Besides this, n Is also a preilmlnary study, defining problems on the topic in 
question, resulting from the legal framework which conditions the way In which 
schools f uncUon. From this point of view it should be supplemented with other 
more detailed studies involving more limited areas, or using other sources of 
Information or other methods. 



PLANNING THE COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Having defined the problems and the limits of the field of analysis, it is Important now 
to look at the way in which the comparative analysis process was planned. 

Three major stages were defined for the woric: 

- 1st. stage - Collection and processing of information for each Member State with the 
purpose of : 

DESCRIBING the most significant aspects of the education system and its administra- 
tion which serve as a context for school administration and evaluation. 

DESCRIBING the regulations controlling the constitution and functioning of different 
bodies (collective and individual) which guarantee school administration; 

DESCRIBING external and internal evaluation processes. 

ANALYSING information obtained to identify the dominant characteristics, "critical 
zones" and development perspectives. 

- 2nd. stage - Proceeding with a comparative anadysis of administration and school 
evaluation among the different Member States, with the purpose of : 

COMPARING existing structures, attributions and responsibilities of the different 
bodies, external arKi internal evaluation processes; 

INTERPRETING Similarities and differences in an attempt to discover their signifi- 
cance. 

-3rd. stage - Detection of problem situations (distribution of responsibilities and 
different levels of administration and schools; reconciliation of interests in the participation 
of different members of the education community; tiie complementary or antagonistic 
nature of external and internal evaluation), with the purpose of : 

DESCRIBING THE SITUATION in relation to the questions of administrative decen- 
tralisation, autonomy of schools, participation, evaluation processes; 

ANALYSING TRENDS suggesting some interpretations on short tenn development of 
policies regarding school administration and their evaluation. 

ERIC ^* 



INFORMATION COLLECTION AND PROCESSING: 



For collecting the information required for the firsi stage different data collection foms 
were prepared and the instructions for filling them out compiled. 

These forms cover the following areas: 

— description of national context (administration of education system, simplified or- 
ganisational chart of the education system, types of schools); 

— collective bodies (identifying for each body: its composition [members, places, 
duration of mandates, retribution], working rules, [presidency, process of decision- 
making, regularity of meetings, other regulations], responsibilities, principal tasks); 

— individual bodies (kientifying for each body: conditions of access, duration of 
mandates, other bodies in which they participate, system for offering services, retribution 
for service offered, responsibilities, principal tasks, initial and in-servioe training); 

— participation (identifying for each member of the education community — teachers, 
parents, pupils, auxiliary and administrative staff, local authorities, representatives of 
economic and cultural interests — the structures in which they participate, the area of 
intervention [definition of goals and objectives, administrative and financial management, 
pedagogic organisation, non-curricular education activities'^); 

—external evaluation (kjentifying for each intervening organism: administrative level 
to which it belongs, assessors, processes used [for producing evaluation and transmitting 
results], fiekls being evaluated, buiklings. equipment, human resources, processes, 
results], principal quantitative and qualitative indicators, school collaboration, use of 
results); 

— Internal evaluation (identifying the person or body responsible, processes used, 
fiekis evaluated, principal quantitative and qualitative indicators, use of results). 

These fomis for data collection are filled out in two steps: 

During the first step the aim was to collect as much infomiation as possible, from 
existing documentation in Portuguese and Danish units of Eurydice (particularly the 
national files and answers to questions on indivklual aspects of topics dealt with in this 
comparative analysis); 

In the second step each national unit within Eurydice was sent the forms containing 
available infomiation. for checking and filling in the information. In some cases this stage 
included a visit to the country itself for personal contact and a better explanation on issues 
raised. 
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After the first stage (description) was completed a file was organised with the 
information collected on each Member State (although in some cases not all the desired 
infomnation was obtained). 

Next, the information was examined broadly according to the different types of t>odies» 
processes of participation and evaluation, which allowed thematic comparisons to be 
drawn revealing similarities and differences among the Member States (second stage). 

Based on ttiis comparative analysis and its interpretation common problems were 
detected related to administrative structures of schools and their evaluation, as well as 
identifying major development trends (third stage). 

These last two stages run the risk of falling into subjective appraisals which may not 
con'espond to the appraisal that is made based on other points of view. However, this risk 
is necessary to make this study more dynamic and to make it easier to deal with the major 
issues arising in this field facing the twelve Member States. 
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GENERAL OVERVIEW 



This document is a summary of infomiation obtained throughout the above three 
stages of this study* 

The description of administration and evaluation systems for schools In each of the 
Member States was simplified as much as possible, giving priority to broad examination 
for a comparison between the most significant elements* 

PART I. identifies the organisational and administrative CONTEXT of education sys- 
tems in the European Community, the national framewori^ which directly condition ad- 
ministration of the school and its evaluation. 

In Chapter 1 some information is given on the education system in each Member State, 
and on the principal characteristics of schools* This data, in summary form, aims 
essentially to give reference infomiation in order to throw light on some national features 
of the system studied. 

Chapter 2 gives the same type of information for the administrative system of education 
in each state revealing the differences in the distribution of pedagogic, administrative and 
financial responsibilities among the different levels of administration (central, regional and 
local). 

PART II gives the principal results of the comparative study on ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURES OF SCHOOLS. 

Chapter 3 identifies the principal types of body and their general characteristics. 

Chapters 4, 5 and 6 give a more detailed analysis of the principal bodies (school 
coundi. head of the school, councils for educational and pedagogic coordination and 
guidance, respectively) describing the essential aspects of each one in each Member 
State and interpreting their similarities and differences. 

In chapter 7 the principal conclusions drawn from the comparative analysis are given 
principally in three fields: scope and decision-making of the different bodies; processes for 
the participation of teachers, pupils, parents and other members of the community in 
school administration; management contribution for school quality and effectiveness. 

Finally. PART III deals with the results of the comparative study on SCHOOL 
EVALUATION. Chapter 8 is dedicated to external evaluation and chapter 9 to Internal 
evaluation. 
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Although clearly related to school administration and the control of its effectiveness, 
school evaluation had to be isolated for the comparative study to allow the objectives and 
processes of evaluation to be compared, principally with regard to external evaluation. 
Internal evaluation is still in its infancy and is not institutionalised in most states, although 
it is the concern of many entities, in particular the schools themselves. 

Chapter 10 gives the principal conclusions revealing the most obvious trends found 
^ throughout the comparative analysis in the field of evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 1 : THE EDUCATION SYSTEMS 
IN THE 12 EEC COUNTRIES 



This chapter contains information that we consider fundamental for 

understanding the administration and evaluation structures of the education systems in 
the 12 memt)er countries of the European Community. 

As pointed out in the introduction (p7) to this report the main stress will be on describing 
the situation in put)lic (state, counfy or municipal) schools as tiiese publicly owned and 
maintained schools are in the majorify in most Member States. Reference will, however, 
be made to private schools in as far as tiie situation justifies it. 

Furthennore some figures on ttie number of schools and pupils are given. In cases 
where figures on the average size of schools and pupil-teacher ratio are available, these 
are also reproduced. 

The description of education systems will comprise pre-school education, primary and 
secondary levels. 



PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Most countries provide some kind of pre*school education for one or more years. This 
education is normally optional and aims to prepare tiie child for flie teaching and life in 
school. 



In IRELAND and the NETHERLANDS there are no national system of pre-schools or 
nurseries. However, National Schools in IRELAND may accept pupils on or after their fourth 
birthday. In approximately 53% of the 4 year okSs and almost 100% of the five year olds were 
infull'timeattendanceatschoolinlRELAND.T7)ecorrv)ulsoryschool^ 
at the age of six. Since the l^ofAi^st 1985 separate pre-school education has not existed 
in the NETHERLANDS. However, there are playgroups or creches for children t)elow four 
years which are njn privately or managed and supen^ised by the local authority. Compulsory 
education in the NETHERLANDS starts at the age of five. Pre-school normally starts when 
the child is about 3 years old. 



In all countries except one pre-school is optional but still considered to be an integral 
part of tt)e education system. 



In L UXEMBOURG pre-school is partly compulsory in the sense that pre-school education is 
compulsory for 5 year olds whereas it is optional for 4 year olds. 
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In some countries pre*school starts when the child is 4 or 5 years old. 



InDENMARK pre-s(^ool Clares are offered for children between the age of Sand?. These 
classes are in a rising number of schools an integrated part of what is known as toordinated 
school Starr. A change in the lawonpre-schoolcame into force on 1 Aui^st 1986. According 
to the change, pie-schoolchildren maybe taught together with children in the first two classes 
of the comprehensive Fdlkeskole for a limited number of lessons. 



Attendance at pre-school establishments for the different age groups varies to some 
extent in the member countries. At the same time there are different ways of indicating the 
attendance rates. In some cases statistics are given in £^solute figures and in other cases 
the information is expressed in percentage of the age groups in question. There seems, 
however, to be a generally high rate of attendance at least for the age groups 4 - 6 year 
olds. 

Estimated average figures will be about 85 - 100% attendance with an increase from 
four-year olds to the group of five-year olds. 

Pre-school education means different things in the different countries of the EEC. In 
most countries proper teaching is part of pre-school education. Play and other 
development activities are the main concern during this period of education. 



In BELGIUM the situation is described as follows: 

'Althoughnfanypre-schoolestablishmentsareattxhedtoprimaryschoolsaidhousedinthe 
same building, no real teaching ts^esf^ce at pre-primary level. The emphasis lies rather on 
the child's introduction to life in society, to mental physical and language development and 
to music and art activities.' 

In FRANCE, however, the last year of pre-school education (the 6-year olds) is the first year 
of a three-year learning cyde of primary school. 

In sfrite of the fact that there are different types of pre-school education in the FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY: pre-sOwol classes, school kindergartens and spedal kindergar- 
tens, they all have the ot)jective of promoting the physk:al and mental devetopment of the 
thUdren through play and other suitable acftWes. 

In SPAIN a reform of pre-school educatton is proposed by law in 1990 and the govenment 
hopestoimplementthereforminthesxyears 1991/92to 1 996/97. According to »iis law pre- 
school will be organized as a proper level of educsdion. It will remain optional and H will be 
organized in two cycles: 0-3 years and3-6 years. The aim of this reform is among other 
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things to widen the provisbn ofpre-school education to a higher percentage of these age 
groups. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION, PRIMARY LEVEL 

All the children of the European Community attend school between the age of seven 
and fourteen. Full-time compulsory schooling lasts for at least eight years and for an 
average of nine years. 



In BELGIUM compulsory education is full'tinie up to 15 years of age and covers a maximum 
of 7 years primary education and at least the first two years of secondary education.Pupils 
who do not wish to continue full-time compulsory education after the age of 15 or 16 must 
attend part-time education at training establishment or centres tar part-time education up to 
the age of 18. 

One of the issues in current reforms of education in some of the member countries is an 
extension of compulsory education. 

In the FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY compulsory education consists of 9 or 10 years 
of full-time schooling and three years of part-time schooling. 

In ITALY a general reform of upper-secondary education is currently being considered. 
Among other things this reform concerns the extension of compulsory education up to 16. 

CompulsoryschoolingintheNEmERLANDSstartsattheageoffiveand'i^^ 
— after 12 years of full-time conyjulsory education 

—or, at the end of the school year in which the pupil has reached the age of 16. 

Pupils leaving at the age of 16 must attend a one-year part time compulsory education one 

or rut) days per week in an institute for part time education. 

Until 1987 compulsory education in PORTUGAL lasted 6 years and comprised two cycles of 
4 and 2 years. For pupils enrolled in the first year of basic education in 1987 - 88 and for 
subsequent years compulsory education lasts for9 years comprising three cycles of four, two 
and three years respectively. 

Areformm 1990 will extend compulsory education in SPAIN from 8 to 10 years covering 6 
years of primary education and 4 years of secondary education. 



In all the member countries pupils receive basic schooling in primary schools before 
they reach the age of 10 or 12 years. This education may be given In public or private 
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schools. There are significant differences between the countries in the number of private 
and public schools. At primary level the proportion of public to private schools and 
number of pupils in each expressed as percentage is represented in table 1 * Figures on 
the average size of schools and the pupilAeacher ratio are also included in the 
diagram. 

When comparing the figures of this diagram it seems natural to treat the countries as 
two distinct groups when considering the share of private education as compared to public 
education. The first group consists of those countries where between 1/3 and 2/3 of the 
schools are privately run. The NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM and SPAIN belong to this 
group. There might, however, be different reasons and baci^grounds which have led to a 
similar share of private education in these countries. 



The existence of three communities (French, Dutch and Gernian-speaking) and four 
linguistic areas: Dutch speaking, French speaking, German speaking and the bilingual area 
ofBmssels may be an important part of the background for and thus explain the relative high 
share of private educatton in BELGIUM. The central right to freedom of educatton lakJ down 
in the Dutdi Constitutton no doubt plays an important role in explaining why private educatton 
in the NETHERLANDS forms a major part of education at all levels. 



The second group is formed by the countries in which the put)lic schools are in the 
majority. The percentage of public schools ranges from about 75% to 95% of all schools 
at this basic level of schooling. In most cases the percentage of schools con^esponds to 
an equally high percentage of pupils attending these schools. In a few cases, however, 
the schools provide education for a lower number of pupils than could be expected when 
looking at the share of schools which are public. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION, SECONDARY LEVEL 

In most EEC countries the time between the age of 1 2 and 1 6 is when choices are made 
about the kind of secondary education pupils will receive. In some countries no streaming 
of pupils at secondary level takes place until the pupils are between 14 and 16 years old. 



The DANISH educatton systemdoes not differentiate between primary and tower secondary 
educatton. This means that the pupils are kept together in the same class for at least 9 years 
of schooling. Streaming howevertakes place in a number of subjects (Mathemattos,English, 
German, Phystos/Chemistry) in the 8th to the 10^ dass of the Folkeskole. 
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In GREECE streaming takes place after the pupils have left the Gymnasia at the age of IS. 
There are four types of post compulsory education: General, Classical, Comprehensive and 
Technical/vocationaL For the age group of 14 to 19 years the eckjcation system in ITALY 
offers four courses at upper-secondary level: Classical, Mistic, Technical and VocationaL 



In the other member countries streaming of pupils takes place between the age of 10 
to 12. 



Inthe FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY pupils at the age of 10 can choose between four 
types of lower secondary education: Hauptschule (nonnally leading to vocational education 
at upper secondary level), Realschule and Gymnasium (general secondary education 
leading to technical secondary schools or universities/further studies), Gesamtschule 
(comprehensive school nonnally leading to either Hauptschule or Gymnasium at upper 
secondary level). 

IRELAND offers the pupils tyetween 12 and 15 years three main types of lower secondary 
education: Vocational, Secondary and Comprehensive/Community schools. The secondary 
school type comprises approximately two thirds of all second-level schools. Comprehensive 
and community schools were established betweenl966 and the present day. 



In conclusion the pupils at lower and/or upper secondary level can choose between 
general and vocational education. In some countries there is only one stream of general 
and one stream of vocational education. Other countries provide more than one general 
and/or more than one vocational stream of education. 

The length of general secondary education differs from 3 (DENMARK) to 9 years 
(FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY) with an average of 6 years. Most of the countries 
distinguish between lower and upper secondary education. DENMARK and SPAIN only 
operate with upper secondary education. In the case of secondary vocational education 
the length of schooling differs from 1 year (PORTUGAL) to 7 years (LUXEMBOURG, The 
NETHERLANDS). Including both lower and upper secondary vocational education, the 
highest possible average (Some countries offer vocational education of different lengths) 
being approximately 4 years. 



In FRANCE and GREECE students can choose between a /wo year vocational course or a 
three year course. In GREECE the third year is used tor specilization. Students in FRANCE 
who have passed the final examinations in the three year vocational education may either 
take up work as technicians orcraftsmenorpursue their education at institutes oftechnotogy. 



/n LUXEMBOURG and the NETHERLANDS vocational training starts at an earty stage of 
schooling(atttwageofl2and 13). The Ministry of Education in LUXEMBOURG is planning 
a reform of technical and vocational education sdrried at modifying the 'Stream" system and 
the system whereby pupils progress through these kinds of education. At the same time 
access to vocational courses will be made easier. Junior secondary vocational education 
(LBO) plays an important part in the Dutch education system, as some 30% of young people 
enter k directly from primary school. 



As is the case with primary schooling there are notable differences between the 
countries regarding the share of private education at the secondary level. See diagram 1 
In the appendix. It Is remarkable that a higher number of secondary schools are private 
than the number of private schools at primary level. In seven countries the percentage of 
private schools lies between 40% and 80% of ail the schools. In the remaining five 
countries the percentage of private schools ranges between 5% and 10%. 



Almost half of the schools at secondary level in FRANCE are private txri they are attended 
by only a quarter of the students in this age group. 

InLUXEMBOURG the nurnberof private schoolsishighbutonly11%ofpupilsattendthem 
Sinv'larty the 9% and 25% of private schools in ITALY only provide education for 4% and 8% 
of the age group of students. In SPAIN and BELGIUM »^ relation between nurr^r of private 
schoois and number of pupils attending these schools is quite different Here the percentage 
of pupils attending the schools is higher than the percentage of private schools compared to 
the number of pupils in public schools. In both countries, however, the share of private 
education at this level ranges from 37% to 50%; with an inportant exception for upper 
secondary education in SPAIN which has a share of 50% of the schools but provides 
education only for about 30% of the students in this age group. 



EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. MAIN TRENDS IN 
THE EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

A number of EC countries carried out educational reforms during the late eighties and 
some countries are planning reforms of basic education in the near future. The main trends 
of these reforms when focusing on the structure of the education systems can be 
summarized as follows: 

— restructuring of primary education, combining pre-school education and primary 
education (the NETHERLANDS 1985) 
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— establishing new pre-schools and introducing a new cyde of 3 years of oonipuisory 
education. Establishing a number of new secondary schools (PORTUGAL 1987/88) 

~ integrating nursery schools into the education system, extending compulsory and 
comprehensive education to the age of 1 6, reorganising of the educational levels (SPAIN 
1989). 



Table 1: The Education Systems of the EEC 
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Table 1: The Education Systems of the EEC (Continued) 
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Table 1: The Education Systems of the EEC (Continued) 
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Table 1 : The Education Systems of the EEC (Continued) 
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Table 1 : The Education Systems of the EEC (Continued) 
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CHAPTER 2: ADMINISTRATION OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEMS 



Administration of the education systems comprises at least the following: a legal 
aspect (administration and distritxjfion of competences), an economic aspect (financing 
of the schools) and an Ideological aspect (aims and goals.cuniculum). These aspects 
are of course in some respects intertwined txit may for analytical purposes t>e described 
separately. Furthermore it appears to be meaningful to distinguish between three levels 
of administration, i.e. central, regional and local When referring to the local level a 
distinction will be made between local educational authorities (municipal coundl and/or 
local administrative bodies) and the individual schools. 

Finally these approaches combined with the dimensions: the financing of the 
schools, the cun^iculum and the day-to-day management of the schools will guide the 
overall description of the management of the education systems in the member countries. 



TYPES OF ADMINISTRATION 

In all the member countries the central govemment plays a key role in laying down the 
rules and setting up the f ramewori^s of its national (public and private) education. But the 
degree of direct administration of all areas of the education systems differs significantly 
t)etween the countries. Simplifying the matter you could talk about three main types of 
administration approaches in the administration of education systems. 

1 . A predominantly centralized system 

2. A centralized-regionalized system 

3. A predominantly decentralized system 



CENTRALISED ADMINISTRATION 

Cleariy tiiere are ways of administering all or major parts of the education system in a 
country which can be described as a predominantly centralized method. And this might 
of course be the case whether or not the the centralized way of managing comprises all 
aspects of the education system. 



In GREECE they describe the situation in these words: "Although some of these reform 
measures (in 1985) have considerable impact on educational administration and govenh 
menu it is still true that the Greek educational system is a rather centralised one. " 
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In most cases the centralized way of managing the education system is characterized 
by central financing of the schools and a centrally decided curriculum. Normally the day- 
to<iay managing of the school is never a concern of a central authority unless one takes 
the effect of extemal evaluation by inspectors into consideration. Then it could be claimed 
that extemal evaluation exercised by centrally employed inspectors represents a way of 
influencing the day-to<lay managing of the school by central authorities. 



In FRANCE the public education system at all levels is financed by the central govemnwnt 
through regional and local directorates and offices. At the same time the content of the 
subjects is centrally worked out and decided upon and a central inspectorate controls the 
standards of the education at the different levels. 

In spite of the fact that the FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY consists of a number of 
individual LStnder with almost full autonomy on matters concerning basic education (primary 
and secondary) the education systems are managed in more or less the same way. At the 
level of the individual Land you may describe the system of administration as mainly a 
centralized system. The financing of the feacfte/s' salaries is at all levels of education the 
responsibilHy of the Land. The setting-up, financing, organization, and administration of 
schools at primary level is however the re^nsirility of the local authorities. Schools at 
secondary level are financed by regional authorities (counties/cities). 

In IRELAND the Department of Education is responsble for almost all educational activities. 
The Department: prescribes a common programme of instruction for all schools, prescribes 
the qualifications of the teachers, assesses teacher performance by an inspection system at 
central level, prescribes the general rules for the operation of the schools and plans school 
accommodation. 

In ITALY the central govemn^ent and the directorates in the Department of Education finance 
the schools, decide on the curriculum and inspect the schools by central or regional 
inspectors. 

in PORTUGAL the central government and the Ministry of Education is currently implement' 
ing a number of reforms which aimatdeconcentration of the administration of the educational 
system through establishing regional authorities ¥rttich carry out the centrally dedded niles 
and regulattons. At the same time the reforms also aim at a stronger local participation and 
increasing autonomy. 

SPAIN has tried to regionalize its centralized system of education by giving a numt>er of 
autonomous regions the right to decide on some specified areas of the education system. 



CENTRALISED ~ REGlONALiSED ADMINISTRATION 

Another type of administration of the education system could be labelled the central- 
ised-regionalized method. There are different ways In which an administration system can 
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be perceived as regionalized* First of all a system can be regionalized in the sense that 
all the centrally decided rules and regulations are so to speak executed by regional 
authorities which carry out these decisions and therefore act as regional representatives 
of the central authorities (Ministry of Education). This kind of regionalization concerns the 
rights to execute decisions or supen/ise the educational practice but it does not include 
the rights to make the decisions at a regional level In other words the regional authorities 
are not functioning as a political tx>dy towards the tocal authorities or the individual 
schools* It is a case of deconcentratlon of power to another (nonmally lower) level of 
administration* 



Administration of the educational system in FRANCE is a good example of deconcentration 
of powers to a regional level. At regional level the Ministerof Education is represented by the 
Rectttur who is head of an administrative unit or district. The stntdure of this regional 
administration (Rectorat) is similar to the central adminstrative stmcture including: an inspec- 
torate, various regional advisory councils, regtonal representatives of trust institutions, intor- 
mation and advisory services, school health sen/ice, etc. 



In the second place regionalization means ttiat all or some of the decisions concerning 
the administration of the schools are to be taken by regional authorities* Sometimes within 
the centrally deckled frameworks but nevertheless with a certain degree of autonomy. This 
way of regionalizing the administration could be labelled decentralization as not only are 
the powers of central level decision-matong given to the regional auttiority but there are 
also rights of decisions attached to the regional authority. 

A localized way of administering the education system can be described in similar terms 
as regionalization* 



Ai the level of general secondary education in DENMARK decentralization in the sense 
described took place in 1980. The regional authorities took over the economic responsibility 
for the schools in their region and oonsec^ently were given the rights to decide on all matters 
concerning the use of economic resources at these schools. 

A similar situation can be found in ENGLAND and WALES. The Local Educational Authorities 
may be compared to regional authorities in other countries even if they do not in all cases 
comprise the sanw number of schools. The LEAs take most of the dedstons concerning the 
use of economic resources, emptoyment of tei^hers and other staff and up till the 1986 
reforms on national curriculum also the content of the teaching at the schools. 
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DECENTRALISED ADMINISTRATION 



The third type of administration system has initially been characterized as a predomi- 
nancy decentralized system. As with regtonalization there are different ways and degrees 
of decentralization. In a fully decentralized system ail aspects of the administration should 
be placed either at local (municipal) or school level. None of the member countries in the 
EC has a degree of decentralization which can be said to meet these demands for a fully 
decentralized system. 

At the same time it seems possible to describe an education system as predominantly 
decentralized even when the system in question displays a strong central feature like the 
financing of the individual school. 



In DENMARK the financing and managing of the schools at primary and lower secondary 
education is the responsibility of the local authorities. But not all aspects of the education at 
this basic level is left to local decision. Decisions concerning the content of the teaching are 
to a great extent taken at central level by the Minister of Education. Recently new njles have 
been passed in Parliament on the administration of the schools and the effect of these new 
rules are described in the chapter on the school council. 

In ENGLAND the latest reforms have made npossiHe for the individual school to opt out of 
tfie local educational system of administration and receive funds directly from central level 
(The Department of Education). All the same the English education systems is considered 
to be one of the nKSt decentralised systems in the Commmunity. There is a long and strong 
tradition in England for a locally (regionally, see above) njn education system at primary and 
secondary level. In recent years this tradition has t)een further developed by strengthening 
the influence of the school boards at each school (see Part II chapter 3). 



In the tat>le below the responsibilities at central, regional and local level for managing 
of the education system in the member countries are indicated. The meaning of the signs 
used in the table is explained below. 
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Table 2: Managing of the Education System 





Central 


Regional 




School 


.•xw-:-. 

si 


Financing 




$ 






Curriculum 










Day-to-Day 
Management 










DENMARK 


Financing 










tf$i $}v 




tf$i $}f 








Curriculum 


^} v + s 




^}p 




Day-to-Day 
Management 








a 



1. Th« Minister of Education doddes tho aims and objects of the isaching and issues guidalines and curricula which tf>e 
k>cal auttiontias in most cases adopt as the basis for Iho IsacNng of 1^ 
10 wrile ihmr own cunicula. 



$ " feac/iers'sa/anes 

[Hi • Buikiings, ^quipm^nts 

^ « Or/)er expanses 

V * Vocafibna/ 



Key; 

* Teac/iers' penskm 

/tv m Akrtt Mnd goals 
^ Gfth0t0Mching 

^ • EvBhMton (inspMion) 
5 GaMni Secondary 



m Contmt 
(curnculum) 

m IndMduMl 
body 

P m Primmy/Lovnr S«c. 
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Table 2: Managing of the Education System (Continued) 





Central 


Regional 


Local 


School 


o 

Si 
d 


Financing 


iU 




$ 




Curriculum 










Day-to-Day 
Manaeement 










. . ; FRANCE \ ■ : 


Finandng 


tf$ i 

$ 

(at aH tovtis 

of •ducation) 








Curtkniluin 










Day-to-Day 


P 

3 
« 






(thtt httad 
ofKhool) 



^ • BuiUings, 0qulpmMts 
^ ■ Oth0r0xpQnses 



Key: 

• T^mcfmrs' pensions 

A\ m Aims mnd goals 
Oith0t0ezhing 

• EvakmUon (inspadtion) 



> Confnt 
(cufriaikm} 

body 

' Cottctiva 
body 
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Table 2: Managing of the Education System (Continued) 





Central 


Regional 


Local 


School 
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Hnandng 


$ 








Curriculum 










ll 
II 








a 


■•::.::^:¥;v:-:-ii;. 

Q 


Hnandng 


$ 








Curriculum 










6 t 

II 


► 
\ 









Key: 



ff$ - TMcrf»«'saterias m To^n' pensions 

m BuikSngs, ^uipnwnts 



A\ %t Aims and goals 
ofthatamMng 

« EvMkJMtion (inspoction) 



> Cootonf 
(curriculum) 

■ hdMduMl 
body 

■ CoUadua 
body 
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Table 2: Managing of the Education System (Continued) 





Central 


Regional 


local 


Sc/ioo/ 


I'l 


Financing 


11$ ^ 

$ 




11$ ^ 

$ 




Curriculum 










■•/^^^ 

•» 

• '.: 
.....«...<. 


Day-to-Day 
Management 










■^■•r.'.ts 

.-.^^-.-^^ 


Financing 


uf$ m 

$ 








Curriculum 










Day-to-Day 
Management 











* Som« schools 

m BuiUngs, ^quipfmnts 
^ - Oth0r0Xp0ns0s 
P ■ Primmy 



Key: 

- T0Mch0f$'p0n$k)ns 

A\ mAknsmdgoals 

m BviduaSon (insptction) 
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Table 2: Managing of the Education System (Continued) 







Regional 


Local 


School 


ix.". : 


Financing 


tf$ i 

$ 
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Curriculum 












(SI 










g 

£ 


HnaiKing 


$ 




* 

i 




Curriculum 
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■ 

b 

I 

i 
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* Prft-tchool 
Primatytchool 



m BuikSngs, 0quipfMnt$ 
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■ CoM0Ctiv0 
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Table 2: Managing of the Education System (Continued) 





Central 


Regional 


Local 


SdtoM 




Finandiig 


in i 
$ 


tf$ £ 

$ 






Curriculum 










II 
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UNITED KINGDOM (Etigknd/Wala) 


"S 
S 


tf$ 1 
$ 




tf$ n 

$ 




Curriculum 










Day-to-Day 
Manaeement 











SoTM schools in autonomous rsgions. 
** 50%sach. 



ti$ 



Key: 

■ T^adms' pensions 
/K m Aims mnd gosJs 

^ • EvaluMtton (inspection) 
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Table 2: Managing of the Education System (Continued) 
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ti$ i 
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Management 











* 25% of cumnt oxpenditura 4 50% of capital axpanditura. 
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PART II 



SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



47 



A comparison of the different Memt>er States of the European Community, with regard 
to the administrative structure in schools, is leased on an analysis of the three types of 
body: 

• the school council; 

• the head of the school; 

• the councils for educational and pedagogic coordination and guidance. 

To correctly compare these txxlies account must be taken of the administrative context 
in which relations t>etween the school and central or local authority take place, in each of 
the different countries, as well as the degree of autonomy the school has from this same 
authority. 

Although frequently bodies may be similar with regard to structure and functions, they 
differ wkiely in the type of responsibility they have and the influence they exert in the 
school, depending on the degree of autonomy the school has, as a whole, from 
administrative power. 

It is therefore important to cross check the information in PART II with that in chapter 
2 on the administration of the education system in the 12 Community countries, to get a 
more realistic picture of how school administration is structured in each case. 

Another important fact already mentioned in the INTRODUCTION is that the compari- 
son between states deals essentially with the administration of state and munic^lity 
maintained schools. However, examples of administrative processes in private schools 
sut>sidised by the state will also t>e given in cases in which their presence in the education 
system is great enough and when there are significant differences. 

It shouki be remembered that regulations for managing private schools are not usually 
the same as for state schools and sometimes there is no spedfic legislation. However, in 
the case of states in which there is a high percentage of non-state schools (such as the 
NETHERLANDS) there is a series of specific regulations which Ihe organising authori- 
ties" of the school have to comply with, if that school is subskJised (i.e. by the state), in 
SPAIN, in the case of these schools under contract, legislation applied is similar to that for 
official teaching. 
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CHAPTER 3 : STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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CHAPTER 3 : STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 



As mentioned in the introduction, this comparative study refers only to the "official 
structure" (what school administration should be. based on legal texts), and not on the real 
structure whether formal or infonnal. 

This means that the comparison between different countries is done essentially from 
the legislative point of view thus excluding extremely important components in the life of 
organisations such as the authority, power, leadership, interpersonal relations, climate 
and culture, etc. 

However, If it is accepted that administrative structures defined by law set a model for 
ninning schools in each country, we can from its description and comparison glean some 
important information for defining a policy in this field. 



TYPES OF BODY AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 

The administration of primary and secondary schools of the 12 Member States, is 
carried out through a range of tx>dies (school council, head of school and his assistants, 
heads of department or group of disciplines, directors of the dass, class councils, 
pedagogic council, parents' councils, pupils' council, etc.). 

Although there are differences between Member States with regard to the name given 
to these bodies, as well as their internal characteristics and the way in which they function, 
they can be grouped according to three major criteria: formal aspects, composition and 
level of intervention : 



Formal aspects: 

From the fomnal point of view, two major types of body are found in schools: 

— collective bodies that function as councils, normsdiy in a collegiate fashion, and 
which guarantee representation of the different elements with interests in decisions to be 
taken within ttie scope of ttieir competences; 

— Individual bodies, more executive in nature, f requentiy coordinating in a hierarchi- 
cal or functional way and whose responsibilities (their own or through delegation) 
guarantee the daily running of the organisation. 
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The former are usually associated with a concern for encouraging t)articipation". 
mocracy". "representation of interests", "advice", "discussion". This is the case for example 
with the school council, the teachers' council, the class council, etc. 



The latter deal with the task of "organisation and coordination", "exercise authority", 
"leadership", "control". This is usually the case with the head of the school (although there 
are exceptions — see chapter 5). and his support "^tafT. heads of department or groups 
of disdpiines. etc. 

However, it must t>e pointed out VnaX there are some differences t}etween the countries 
in Vne Community when it comes to the distriixjtion of responsiijilities among these two 
types of tXKiy: sometimes the collective body has a very limited influence on the running 
of the school and is reduced to advisory functions, while individual txxUes are the 
fundamental structure of school administration; at other times the coilecfive t>odies are the 
decision-making centre, at different levels, in school organisation, and the individual 
bodies are sometimes emanatk>ns of the actual collective t>odies, ensuring more the 
functions of coordination and management 

These differences are more marked in ttie two principal bodies, the "school council" and 
the "head of the school" (see chapters 4 and 5) and are generally the result of organi- 
sational models with different degrees of participation. 



Composition: 

Composition is according to the following types: 

— Bodies made up of representaUves of the different members of the education 
community (teaching and non-teaching staff, pupils, parents, local authoriUes, re- 
presentatives of the local community). These can be called the participative bodies 
such as, for example, the "school coundls"oratamore restrtoted level the "class councils". 

— Bodies made up only of teachers, particularly geared to inten/ening in management 
and teaching. This is the case with individual bodies who directly, or through delegation, 
ensure the responsibilities of administrative, financial and pedagogk: management (for 
example, "head of the schooT. and his "assistants", "director of the year or "of the class"), 
as well as steering councils and coundls for pedagogic coordinatton ("pedagogic council" 
or "teachers' council"), the latter, besides being "techntoal bodies", are also, in certain 
states, bodies representing teachers' interests. 
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—Bodies made uponlyof pupll8,oronlyof parentefOronly of teachers (in tte 
case those mentioned in last place under the previous category). These txKfies are almost 
''corporations of interests'" according to the type of memt)er. These are the ''pupils' 
coundls", orlparents' councils" or teachers' councils" which exist in many states although 
tearing different names. 



Level of intervention: 

Talcott Parsons suggested that in the structure of an organisation there are three 
major hierarchical levels institutional, administrative (managerial) and technical — and 
that the different bodies of school administration can be grouped according to the position 
they occupy in ttiis structure. This leads to : 

In the institutional field, the body that intervenes in defining educational policy in 
the school and wittiin ttie framework of responsibilities attributed to the school (that is, 
witiiin its margin of autonomy). In many states, it is the '^ool council" which intervenes 
principally in ttiis field, through taking decisions on goals, objectives, and plans, pro* 
grammes, regulations, etc. However, in states where the autonomy of schools (that which 
is offidally granted) is less, the school council intervenes less. In tills case, ttie liead of 
the school" intervenes in this field, principally through ttie interpretation and adaptation of 
legislation and regulations defined in ottier institutional departments (of central and local 
administration). 

— In the administrative field major responsibilities lie witti the head of ttie school who 
exercises them through his assistants and the teachers who are appointed to positions of 
intennediate management (heads of department or disciplinary groups, installations man- 
agers, class managers, etc.). 

— ' In the technical field (pedagogic and didactic) responsibility lies essentially witti 
teachers councils (or pedagogic councils), and to councils which group together teachers 
teaching ttie same disciplines and those teaching the same classes. However, in many 
states, teacher responsibility in this fieM is reduced to tiie role ttie head of ttie school (and 
his assistants) play as leaders and pedagogto animateurs. 



Taloott Parsons, Stmctun mnd Proofs in Mothm Sochtks. Illinois* Frss Prsss, 1 960. N J. Printsr ussd this 
seals to dsscrfca ths aducatlon wy^iTn administratbn (govammant, administration, achools) in is artida 
''Administrstiva positions: primary and aaoondaiy achools*, in 77ia lnt0nmtional Endch/mlm of Educt^tion, 
Oxford, 1985. Although this rank distrilxition doas not f K tt)a stnictura of achool organizations in all mamt>ar 
statas, it aaams usaf ul to outlina ttia inf kianca and powar araas of tha main achool managing bodias. In spita 
of this, and in pratical tarms, many of thasa t)Odias act in mors than ona iavai. 
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Table 1 shows the possible groupings: 



BODIES 


TYPE 


COMPOSITION 


LEVEL OF 
INTERVENTION 


SCHOOL COUNCIL 




fnembert of 
different origin 


Institutional 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 

/AMD AfifilSTANTfi) 


individual 
(sometimes part of team) 


teachers (possibly 
other education 
specialist) 


administrative and in 
some cases Institutional 


MTER. MANAGEMENT 
(DISaPUNES, YEAR 
CLASS* MSTALLATiONS) 


individual 




administrative and 
specialist 
(pedaoogic) 


(SCHOOL, DISaPUNES, 
CLASSES) 


ootlective 


teachers (and in some 
situations, parents 
and pupils) 


specialist (sometimes 
institutional) 


PARENTS' COUNaLS 
(SCHOOUCLASS) 


oottective 


parents 


influence decisions at 
differant levels 


PUPILS' COUNOLS 


collective 


pupil* 


influence dacisions 
at diffarent levels 



AREAS OF INFLUENCE 

Examining existing bodies in each country, as well as their composition, reveals several 
"areas of influence" where parents, administration (local or central), teachers and 
pupils participate in school government. 

Within structures these influences are exerted through their presence in different 
bodies and the attributions and responsibilities conferred on them. 

Thus one of the most distinct elements In school administration. In the Member States, 
is precisely the way in which these areas of influence are structured, although bearing in 
mind that not all bodies exert the same competences in one country as in another. 

It is also known that the influence of parents, administration, teachers, and pupils does 
not lie only in carrying out the responsibilities Inherent in the attributions legally assigned 
to them, nor is It only due to their participation in different bodies. Quite the contrary, these 
influences are subject to multiple informal processes, and are the result, among other 
things, of who happens to be in a particular position at a particular time and Individual and 
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organisationa] characteristics — which vary from school to school. However, a compari- 
son between states can only t>e done using legal provisions and their formal influence on 
the structures used to govern the school as a reference. 



in the following table the principal areas of influence are given for ttie different education 
t>artners" in the administrative t)odies of schools. 

Table 2: Bodies where the influence of Administration, 
Teachers, Parents and Pupils can be exerted 



GROUP 



BODIES 



PUPILS 



TEACHERS 



PARENTS 



LOCAL 
ADMIN. 

I— * OR - 



CENTRAL 
ADMIN. 



SCHOOL 



:::.:::y..% f 'A. . ' 
::- -.:x V..\: 



COUNCIL 



HEAD 
OF 
SCHOOL 



CLASS: 



•••*=:.R. 



COUNCIL 



PUPILS' 
COUNOL 



TEACHERS' 

'iw..: •••••• 

: tioiiiidr 



PARENTS' 
COUNaL 



Not*: th« don«d Nm ind»cat«s that inf kMnm is potsbto, but this do«s not r«il«ct th« most oommon situation. 
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Table 3: Main Bodies in the Language 
of each Member State 





SCHOOL COUNaL 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 


TEACHERS* COUNCIL 




(FR.) CONSEISCCXAIRE 
(D.) SCHCXXRAAO 


(FR.) (>€F 0^ ETABUSSEMENT 

(D.)»ITEaMGSHOOFOR 

SCHOOLHOOFD 


(FR.) COLLEGE PEDA(K)G1QUE 
(D.) PEDAGOGISCH COLLEGE 




SCHULKONFERENZ 
(OR SCHULAtJSSCHUd 
OR SCHULrORUM) 


SCHUXEITER 


LEHRERKONFERENZ 




SKOLEBESTYRELS£ 


SKOLELEOER 


P/EDAGOGISK 


E 


(X)NSEJOESCOi>R 


DIRECTOR DECENTRO 


CLAUSTRO 


FR 


CCNSEK. 17 ECOLE (prim.) 
CUHScR. XT AUmwIIS IHATION (MC.) 


DIRECTEUR (pr^.) 

PHwVIScUH (Or) rnlNU^rAL (MC; 


CONSEIL DES PMITRE8 (prim.) 
CONSEIL DES PROFESSEURS 




SCHOLKO 
SYMVOULIO 


DEFTHMTIS 
SO4CXJ0U 


SYaOGOS 
DDASKONTON 




BOARD OF MANAGEMEi^ 


PRINCIPAL TEACHER 






CONSIGUO D4 CIR(X)i.O (prim.) 


DIREUORE DIDATTICO (prim.) 

rtlCdUC \M&/ 


COLLEGiO DEI D0CENT1 


t 


CONSEL D* EDUCATION (MC.) 


DIRECTEUR (MC.) 




NL 


n 


DIRECTEUR (prim.) 
DIRECTEUR/RECTOR (Mc.) 




p.'-.; 


(Am it no body wHh 
oquivlfTf tttxitiont) 


DIRECTOR (prim.) 
PRESDENTEDO 
CONSELHO DIRECTIVO 
(ooltooiMtbodyinMc.) 


CONSELHO ESCOLAR (prim.) 
CONSaiO PEOMK)QICX> ^jMC) 




CONSELHO DE AREA ESCOLAR (prim.) 
CONSELHO DE ESCOIA (MC.) 


DIRECTOR EXECUTIVO 


CONSELHO PEDAG(^QICO 




GOVERNING BODY (Eng.) 
SCHOOt BOARD (Soot.) 


HEADTEACHER 





(*) /n NETHERLANDS lh0 'school coundr f^ponsbUHks Mr0 0xmt0d dimdly by ttw MuOwrHy on whidi 
th09choold0p0nd$uponfi)0vo0gdg02Mg), hthe$chool0xi$t$aparth^k>nlx>dy(m0d024f^^ 
with mdvkofy functton$. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE SCHOOL COUNCIL 



A school council as a body for extended participation (teachers, pupils, parents, local 
authorities, other members of the community) seems to date in some European countries 
from the beginning of the seventies and to a certain extent is linked to the ^'participative 
movemenr created as a result of May 1968 in France. 

Although the institutionalisation process of this body varies greatly from country to 
country, depending on its historic context and the existing school system administration, 
in general tiie school council has moved from being an advisory txxJy serving as a support 
to ttie head of the school to an essentially deliberative body, responsible for the more 
important decisions for educational guidance in the school. 

Nowadays, ttie different Member States have reached different stages of development 
with regard to the type of responsibilities and decision-making authority that legislation 
gives to school councils. However, as we shall see, there seems to be an obvious 
conrespondence between increasing the decision-making authority of the council, the 
process of administrative decentralisation and granting greater autonomy to schools. 

The deliberative auttiority of the school council was always greater in the more decen- 
tralised countries and movements cun^entiy unden^ray to increase administrative, financial 
and pedagogic autonomy of the school have been systematically accompanied by an 
obvious strengthening of decision-making auttiority of these councils. 

Anottier highly distinctive element in the characteristics of the school council is ttie 
degree of influence that parents exert on ttiis body. Here also situations vary greatly and 
are now facing radical change. 

Briefly, the presence of parents in the school council was (initially undertaken in the 
seventies) at two different levels: in some cases (DENMARK. ENGLAND and WALES, for 
example), the fundamental objective was allowing the parents of pupils to t>e informed and 
control certain aspects of the overall running of the school and ite results; in others 
(FRANCE, SPAIN), parent participation was based on one general principle that recog- 
nised ttie need to encourage collaboration between ttie school and ttie family without 
guaranteeing parents any effective power in control and intervention. 

Nowadays, the situation has changed in botti cases and ttie tendency is to have parents 
participate (the degree to which they are represented depends on the state) together witti 
ottier t>artners^ in governing the actual school: defining objectives, establishing regula- 
tions. delit>erating on a wide range of questions (concerning txidget, cunicula, discipline, 
staff, etc.), approving, controlling and evaluating activity plans, guaranteeing a link with the 
community, etc. 
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Parent participation in governing the schooi (which is different to what is done, often 
Informally, in encouraging peri or post-school educational activities, or actions aiming at 
the pupil follow-up in the class council) takes place fundamentally in ttie school council. 
Parent participation is sometimes a source of potential conflict with teachers who feel ttieir 
own specific professional field will be invaded and ttie relative pedagogic autonomy which 
traditionally ttiey have had may t>e queried. 

Two problems related to ttiese attritjutions and tiie composition of this body, which has 
been described briefly, serve as a "backdrop" to describe and compare administrative 
structure of schools in ttie 1 2 Community countries. 

We will begin by examining the composition and operations of tiia school council and 
then characterise its major attributions and responsibilities, revealing ttie most significant 
similarities and differences. 

The information obtained per state is found on table 5 and 6. 



COMPOSITION AND RUNNING OF THE SCHOOL COUNCIL 

Currentiy, all the member states of ttie European Community have, with ttie exception 
of two Lander in GERMANY and PORTUGAL, according to legislation in force, a body of 
ttiis type in state and municipality maintained schools although ttie names (see table 4), 
composition, responsibilities and atti-ibutions are sometimes different (see tables 5 and 6). 
the particular case of ttie NETHERLANDS shouW also be outlined where ttie administra- 
tion features of ttie education system make ttie comparison witti the ottier Member States 
rather difficult 



In GERMANY the school council does not exist in two LSnder. In those, Oie main advisory 
body is the teachers' council (Gesamtkonferenz) which includes parents' and pupils' repre- 
sentatives. 

In the NETHERLANDS (as ntentioned above) school administration is divided into different 
communities (catholic, protestant. private secular), municipal authorities and the state (only 
some secondary schools and titt 1992). 

Public non state schools are directly managed by the school council that exerts the 'school 
councir functions. 

Private schools (the majority of schools) aremanagedt^a 'school councir representing the 
consent authority (bevoegd gezag). This council that exerts its authority over one or more 
schools is composed of representatives of the tocal community, parents and representatives 
of economic and cultural interests. It is this which engages teachers, appoints and dismisses 
the school head, manages the funds provided by the state, settles criteria for pupils' 
enrollment (in private schools), etc. 
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Apartfromthis '^hoolcouncir(a$an extemalbody) each school has a "partlc^ion bod/' 
(Medezeggenschapsraad), composed of teachers, parents and pupils with advisory func- 
tions. 

InPOfTTUGAL thelacl<ofthistypeoft)ody is due to the actual characteristics of the process 
ofchange in school administration following the 25 April 1974revokition. In current legisla^n 
the responstoilities of the school council are exercised in secondary teaching by several 
collegiate bodies, in particular the 'Conse/to Directive" (a body for the direction and 
management of the school in which teachers, pupils from secondary school level and non- 
teaching staff are represented) Pedagogical Council and the "Conselho ConsuUivo" (abody 
which does not exist in all schools, but represents the different members of tfie education 
community, with advisory functions and a not very effective role). In primary education there 
is the "school councir, with identical functions, but which is made up only of teachers. 
Legislationoneducationreformisbeingcornpleted,aHeringtheschooladminist^ 
(both for primary and secondary education) y^ich among other things envisages a body of 
the school council type, similar at both levels. 



In most Member States, there are no substantial differences between the regulations 
for the school council in primary and secondary teaching, except in BELGIUM (till April 
' 1991) and LUXEMBOURG (that dont have a school council at the primary level) and 
FRANCE (where its composition and functions are rather different). 



In ITALY, at primary school, there is not a council for each school, but only forthe school area 
(tonsiglio dicircob"). This "circoto" corresponds to a set of schools where no more than 60 
teachers work. Each "drcoto" also has a single school head. 

In PORTUGAL, in accordance with the new legislation, primary school are also grouped in 
"school areas" in terms of their management. 



Nonnaily, the number of members In the council varies depending on the size of the 
school (total number of pupils, or total number of teachers, according to the country) and 
the level of teaching, and it may, for example, vary from 10 to 13 members, as in 
DENMARK (one of the states which has smaller councils), from 24 to 30, in secondary 
schools in FRANCE (one of the states which has the largest councils),or even 52 in the 
largest schools of some L&nder in GERMANY. 

Teachers, parents and the head of the school are always represented on the council 
Generally pupils are only represented in upper secondary schools. In DENMARK, pupils 
at the Folkeskole (which takes pupils up to the ninth or tenth year of schooling) are normally 
represented on the council by pupils in the last years at school. 
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Besides these "natural" memt)ers. representatives of local authority are also 
frequently found (except in BELGIUM, in some Lfinder of GERMANY. ITALY. LUXEM- 
BOURG) and. less frequently, representatives of non-teaching staff (only in FRANCE, 
in two Lender of GERMANY. ITALY. PORTUGAL and SPAIN. In DENMARK, places 
attributed to the staff of the school may be occupied indiscriminately by teachers or non- 
teachers). 



In GERMANY, the absence of the local authority representative in the school council is 
detennined by the fact thsa each school depends, fmm an adMnistr^e point of view, ona 
local authority (the 'Schultrager^, wUhvrhomtheschoolheadhastoco-operateandtowhom 
hemustaccounttorthedailymanagement(exceptonpedagogicmatters). However, msome 
L&nder this heal r^sentaSve can be invited to participate in meetings when discussing 
matters related to his activity. 



Finally, other representeitaVes of the communis, namely those connected to economic 
and cultural activities, appear on school councils in BELGIUM. ENGLAND. WALES and 
SCOTLAND, where they have a significant number of places co-opted by the council 
(although in a lower number in SCOTi^ND). In IRELAND these members are appointed 
by the "patron" of the school. In PORTUGAL, and according to new legislation, there will 
be a representative of the social and economic organizations of that very area. In 
FRANCE, in secondary schools, one or two t)ualified personalities" are also part of the 
council appointed by regional administrative sen/ices. 

Another aspect included in the comparative examination, in relation to the 
administi'ative body of ttie school, concerns the numt)er of places allotted to each 
type of member. 

Teachers and parents are members who. normally, have more places (except in 
IRELAND and in ENGLAND and WALES). aHhough together tiiey do not always make up 
a majority, as is ttie case apart from ttie countries already mentioned, in FRANCE at 
secondary level and sometimes in SPAIN (although witti a slight difference). 



In FRANCE, the school council in secondary education (cdldges andlyo6es) has a tripartite 
composHion induOng: represertta»/es of public bodies (in which are mduded the head of the 
school and his staff, representatives of local and regional administration), and elected re- 
present^vesofstaff(tea(awrsandadn^istrativeandservipestafO:electedrepresentatives 
of the users (parents and pupils). 

In the last third, it should be remembered that in secondary education (Iyc6es) the number 
<^representativesofparentedrops(2to3places), compared to the other school levels, pupil 
represemation being Increased by the same number oi places. 

In ENGLAND and lVAi.ES ands&a result of me Educational Reform Act of 1988. sOtool 
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councils in the omnt-m^ntsiined schools may be made upofS parents' representatives, at 
least one t)ut not more than tm teachers, the head of the school, as one of his duties, and 
by Urst governors" representing the local community, cooptedby the remaining merrbers 
of the school council (or chosen by the founding organism of the school, in the case of 
volunt^ schools). These governors, representing the community, should always be equal 
in number or greater than the total of the other n^embers. 

Note: "Grant-maintained schools" are schools which are no longer fmanced by local 
authorities — LEA and are fmanced directly by central government. 

inSCOTLAND, the ''SchoolBoardsAct1988''hascreatedanet¥¥orkof"schoolcouncils" Not 
all schools have these councils yet, as, in some cases, it was not possble to elect asutncient 
nunU)er of parents' representatives. Other than parents, there are t¥¥0 other categories of 
merrterson "school oounciT: teachers' representatives and conirnunityrrmnt)ersm 
by the oouncU. However, the parents al^ys form the mafority ofmenU)ers. 



But where the number of places is particulariy significant is in the relative proportion 
of teachers to parents. 

There are three types of situation: 

— The numl)er of places attributed to teachers' representatives is greater than that 
attributed to parents. This is the case in GERMANY (in four Linder), GREECE. LUXEM- 
BOURG, PORTUGAL (recent legislation), and SPAIN. However, in these Member States, 
and if we exclude PORTUGAL, parents and pupils representatives are generally in the 
same number as teachers. 

— The number of places attributed to teachers' representatives is equal to that 
attributed to parents. This is the case in FRANCE (secondary), GERMANY (in other 
Lander) and ITALY. 

— The number of places attributed to teachers* representatives is lower than ttiat 
attributed to parents. This is the case in BELGIUM, DENMARK, IRELAND. UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Another irTv>ortant difference between Member States concenrts the presidency of the 
school counciL In most countries this position is occupied by the head of the school as an 
inherent part of his duties. However, this is not the case in DENMARK or ITALY, where 
the presidency must be attributed to a parents' representative, elected by the council, and 
in IRELAND (appointed by ttie Ipatron"*), in the UNITED KINGDOM (where the law 
expressly states that It may not be a teacher). In PORTUGAL (new legislation) chainnan 
is elected among its members; the head of school cannot be elected. 
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It should be emphasised that DENMARK Is. in the European Community, the state in which 
parents have most Influence on the school council. This influence was lengthened with 
recent parliamentary approval of legislation whch changes the administration o/sctoote (1 
January 1990). Among the different changes decreed are those which reduce the power of 
teachers which the authorities still consider to too great. In agreement with the new law, 
parents' representatives who alone, in most cases account for haJf of Ote total nurrber of 
council members (7 out of 13). are the only members with the right to vote. The two teacher 
members of the council (who can be subsWuted by other non-teacNng stafQ do not 
necessarily have the right to vote, depending on local res^lations. The same goes for pupils. 
The head of the school is responsijie as secretary of the council and has no right to vote, but 
still maintains the executive power. Furthermore, ttiis law while increasing the influence of 
parents in the school council also visS)ly strengthens the powers of the actual council as we 
shall see later. 



There are no major differences in the selection process for council representatives: 
institutional representatives are appointed by the respective organisms or services; re- 
presentatives of teachers, non-teaching staff, pupils and parents are elected by the 
respective bodies. The main exceptions are as follows: GREECE and PORTUGAL (in 
accordance with the new legislation proposal), in which parent representation is through 
members appointed by the parents' association; BELGIUM where teachers representa- 
tives are co-opted by other members of tiie council (representatives from parents and 
sociai, economic and cultural organizations);UNITED KINGDOM where sometimes, 
community representatives are co-opted by the councti itself. 

The lengtti of mandate for members varies, ranging from, for example, 1 year in 
FRANCE, 2 years In SPAIN and LUXEMBOURG. 3 in ITALY. 4 in the UNITED KINGDOM. 
4 in DENMARK (only for the parents, and 1 for staff and pupil representatives). 

Finally, some comments follow on the process for running the school council. 

There is no common ruling on the regularity of council meetings. In some Member 
States an ordinary meeting is held once every ttiree months. In others once a month during 
the ten month school year. 

In some Member States, smaller committees are created with duties usually linked to 
budgetary management, the application of certain disciplinary sanctions, or the prepara- 
tion of council meetings. This is the case In SPAIN ("economic committee") in FRANCE. 
In secondary education ("standing committee").and in ITALY ("executive board"). The 
head of the school always presides over these committees (even in ITALY where, as 
already mentioned, a parent presides over the school council) and they nonfnally include 
a small number of representatives of teachers, parents and pupils (in secondary schools) 
wtth a place on the school council and sometimes local authority representatives, and in 
FRANCE others responsible for governing the school. 
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ATTRIBUTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SCHOOL COUNCIL 

The school council is considered nowadays in most Member States ( from the legal 
point of view, which is not always the case in practice), as the t>ody responsit)le for defining 
and controlling the overall policy of the school to the extent to which autonomy allows, and 
In compliance with regulations established by the different levels of administration. 

However, the importance of this body varies greatly from state to state and sometimes 
in the same state (such as in GERMANY different Lender or in SCOTLAND in connparison 
with ENGLAND and WALES). Rrstly. because of the degree of autonomy the school 
enjoys In relation to local and central power. Secondly, by the way in which power and 
influence are divided up within the school between the school council, the head of the 
school and the structures representing teachers. 

Comparing this body in the different member states requires an examination of the type 
of predominant funcUons of the school council (regulatory, advisory, control), as well as 
the fields In which It exercises thbse functions (administrative, organisational, financial, 
curricular. disciplinary, etc.). 

These functions will now be examined using information gathered on ttie atbibution and 
competences of this body in the different Community countries as a basis, shown on table 
6 In summary form. 

Rrstiy. the areas in which school councils in most member states intervene most 
significantiy will be examined: 

— definition of goals and objectives; 
— budgetary policy; 

— internal regulations; 
— disciplinary smcSons; 

— relations mtti parents and other members of the community; 

— centred and evaluation. 

Mention will also be made briefly of more spontaneous intervention such as: 

— extra-curricular activity; 

— acquisition of equipment and didactic materisJ; 
^ use of school spaces outside s^ool hours. 

fMly, school council Intervention will be examined in two less common areas, but 
fairly significant for the development of this body in some countries. 

—pedagogic organisation, content and methods of teaching; 
— appointment of head of school. 
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Definition of goals and oblectlves: 

This Is one of the fundamental areas of Inten/ention for the school council, although It 
does not always seem to be clearly enshrined in legislation in the different Member States. 
Besides this, there are significant differences in the way the coundl inten/enes in this field, 
as well as in its margin of autonomy (internal and external). 

In DENMARK, IRELAND, ENGLAND and WALES, coundl inten/ention in the definition 
of goals and ot)jectives is clearly a matter for discussion and appears connected to the res- 
ponsibility that parents (in the first case) and also other members of the community (in the 
other countries) share with local authorities, in detenntning school policy and government. 



In DENMARK, the law on state schooling ('Fokeskoleloven'J of 1989 detemtines that the 
council should decide on the criteria that school activities should comply with, defining its 
policy in writing for all the affairs of Us school and it must rule on: teaching organisation, 
number of lessons, distribution of pupils in classes, t>ptional disciplines' which the school 
offerspupils, etc.); cooperation t)etween the school and the family, information to parents on 
pupils; distritkition of teaching services; extra-curricular activities. The decisions of the 
council should comply wHh the ot^ectives defined by the municipal council, the supervising 
t)Ody in »)e municipal school system. Furthermore, the coundl should restrict itself to the 
general defirUtion of policies and not interfere in the daily woric and specific decisions which 
are the responsbUfy of the head of the school. 

InENGLANDAND WALES the school council sets, as part of the autonomy ascrS)ed to local 
authoriies, the priorities in the resources allocation for school. It also intervenes in the 
definition of the most suitat)le curriculum to the pupils. It is up to this council to decide on 
whether to include sex education in the school. 



In other countries, intervention of the coundl in this area is more formal, as the school 
has to draw up plans and annual programmes defining the guiding principles of teaching 
activities in the school (its ''educational project*^ and the way in which it implements its 
autonomy. This is the case in BELGIUM, FRANCE Ooject d*6tablissemenro, NETHER- 
LANDS, PORTUGAL (Vojocto educativo") — when new legislation on this comes into 
force ~ and SPAIN (" plan annual del centro'O. 



In BELGIUM (secondary), the school council prepares and executes forthe school a wortdng 
programme in connection with a pedagogic project. 

In FRANCE the school coundl decides on the prindples of executing the pedagogic and 
educational autonomy of the school. In agreement with article 18 of the framewori^ law dated 
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14 July 1989 (Loi d'orientation sur I'Muoation). schools for all levels of teaching draw up a 
schod project which deTines modalities for implementing national olJieaives and pro- 
grammes, indicating the school and peri-school activities envisaged for this purpose. 
Ule/nbe/s of the education committee are associated in drawing up tiie project which is 
adopted by ^ school council which. wiOi regard to the pedagogic aspects of the project, 
should decide in accordance with pedagogic teams'. 

In the NETHERLANDS the education project is intended to draw tire major lines tite school 
sOiould follow in order to achieve the objectives estal)lished on general iaif. If was mled for 
tiiel*'timein1981 for Secondary Education and in198S for Primary Education. 

In PORTUGAL, tite law defining the leg^ system for school autonomy in post-primary level 
(decree Law43/89. datedSFebmary 1989) est^shes thai "tiie autmomyofthe school is 
put into practice in the elaboration of its own education project, constituted and executed in 
a participative way. vvithin tiie principles of tiw responsbility of the different protagor^ in 
school life and its adaptation fo the characteristics and resources of the school and support 
of the community of which H is parT. According to tiie law which witi alter the administrative 
^stem of tiie school (hearing completion) it is defined that this 'education projecT must be 
approved Ijy the school council. 

InSPAINtheschoolcoundlshouldapproveandevaluategeneralschoolpmgrammingwhich 
isdravmupbya managingteam. hav'mgheardtiieopinionoftiieteacherscouncil('dausiro'). 
This programming/plan is one of the means by whiOi administration aims to promote the 
participation processes of different members of tiie education community and increase tiie 
imemal effk^ncy of tite school, although some autiwrs. based on case studies done, 
consider that this provision is far from acMeving its objectives. 



In the remaining Member States, intervention of the school council in defining the goals 
and objectives is far more tenuous and when it is formulated is restricted to an advisory 
function as is the case for example in ITALY where the council should give its opinion 
on the njnning of the school from the didactic and administrative points of view. 



In GERMANY alttMugh tiw detinition of school aims and goals depends upon each state 
(Land) responsi)les. the school oouncH can in some ctees gfve opinion on curriculum 
development and pupils assessmeiU; it tOso plans activities for non-teachUig times or to fulfil 
spedtic educattonal needs. But. in general terms, this body has a merely consultative role. 

In SCOTLAND tiie function of tiie "ichool-ooundr Is essentiaHy consultative and. in some 
cases, k exerts a supervising and monitoring role. The purpose of inquiring parents' points 
of view on school matters is also assured tiirough tills body. 
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Budgetary policy: 

This is one of the traditional areas of intervention for school councils in the different 
Community states. For a long time, the rigid criteria on which the attribution of funds was 
based. forniaJ restraints on establishing the budget and its management, the impossibility 
of schools having their own funds, meant that intervention of the school council in this field 
was restricted to formalising 't>articipation without consequence** of the different memt>ers 
of the education community. 

However, since there has been an obvious reinforcement of school finandai autonomy, 
as is the case today in many countries (FRANCE, PORTUGAL, SPAIN, ENGLAND and 
WALES), the involvement of the council in tfiis area takes on a new significance. 

On one hand, it is in this field that there is greater coordination between decentralisation 
(or redecentralisation) and community participation. That is, the greater the autonomy, the 
greater the power of the members of the community outside the school (parents, repre- 
sentatives of economic activities, tax payers in general). 

Furthermore, the internal reinforcement of council powers in the definition and 
execution of a budgetary policy is faced by administration as the way of guaranteeing 
control of the correct management of public monies and the efficiency of its own 
investments. 

In general the school coundl approves the budget, based on a proposal almost 
always drawn up by the head of the school. This is what happens in BELGIUM, 
DENMARK, FRANCE (in secondary education), IRELAND, SPAIN, ENGLAND and 
WALES. In SCOTLAND, the "school counciP only approves headteacher's plan on about 
2% of total budget. In the case of ITALY, it is the sut>-committee of the council, the 
''executive committee** which gives the first outline which should have the approval of the 
council plenary. In LUXEMBOURG, the school council ("conseil d'^ducation**) gives 
advice upon the annual budget proposal which must be approved by the Ministry of 
Education. 



In GERMANY, in spite of the existing differences between the several Lander, n can be 
asserted that the school council seldom participates in the budgetary management, whidh is 
anattributionoftheschoolheadin ctoseco^perationwith local authority ("Schultrager). The 
"SchuttrSger^ is responsible for the financing of school current expenses, as well as for 
expenses connected with building maintenance, equipment, acquisition, school transports, 
non-teaching staff wages, etc. 
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in some states the council participates in actual budgetary management: in ITALY, 
SPAIN through sub-committees working with this body; in IRELAND, ENGLAND and 
WALES, although administration of funds is the responsibility of the council, it can be 
delegated to the actual head of the school. 



In GREECE the school council CScholiko Symvoulio') doesn 'f interfere with the working out 

of the tMjdget or with school financial management. That attribution is ascrbed to a school 

conmltteeCscholildepitropi^ which comprises several schoob 

ity mayor or his representative, the school heads, one Parents'Assodation representative 

and one pupils 'council representative (in secondary schools). 

This committee is responsble for the financial management regarding equipment; school 

tMJilding maintenance and restoration; and book aquisittan for the library. 

It shouU be pointed out, on this subject, that school does not receive any funds directly ^m 

state, but only through the muntepalityto which are assigned the necessary sums to assure 

the running of the school. 

In PORTUGAL, in secondary educatton, the approval and management of the budget is the 
responsMityofthe 'Administrative council" made up of two memt^ers of the steering council 
and by the head of administrative sen/tees. The law altering the administration of secondary 
schools envisages maintaining this body, but approval for the budget will become tha 
re^nsSrility of the school council. 

InENGU^DandWALESmereisahigherdegreeofschoolcouncilint 
management, principally after approval of the ERA (Educatton Reform Act) in 1988. Many of 
the responsibilities thatbetongedto the Local Educatton Authorities (LEA) were transfened, 
in the state schools, to school councils, now responsible for managing most of school 
spending, partkxilarly the coste of staff, manuals and teaching material and also, costs for 
buikling and equipment maintenance. Investment costs are excluded. The school council is 
free to altocate the resources in the budget according to the needs and priorities of teaching 
material (whteh includes determining the number of teaching and non-teaching staff). In the 
grant-maintained schools (schools whkih are no tonger financed by the LEA and receive 
funds required tor nsnning the school direct from central government) the school council is 
responsi)le tor all areas of school management, inchxting the use of subsklies and the 
altocatton of teachers. Besktes this the LEA shouki transfer all assets whkih It owns orhoUs 
and whch are necessary for mnning the school to the school counciL 
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Internal regulations: 

This is one of the areas in which the council exercises its normative function more 
explicitly, although decisions may only be made in compliance with legislation and regu- 
lations in force. 

In some states (BELGIUM, DENMARK, FRANCE, SPAIN and in the future PORTU- 
GMl) the school council is expressly responsitrfe for approving a regulation while In other 
states this in general refers to defining the regulations for running the school. In 
LUXEMBOURG, the school council participates in the amendment and up-dating of the 
internal and disciplinary regulation prescribed by ttie Ministiy of Education. 



Disciplinary sanctions for pupils: 

Although the daily exercise of disciplinary auttiority over pupils is ttie responsibility of 
ttie head of ttie school and his delegate bodies (and by ttie rest of ttie teachers, in ttie 
classroom), ttie school council also has responsibilities in ttiis field. 

Apart from defining criteria, and internal regulations and sanctions, as well as 
examining cases ttiat are put fonvard, it is also frequentiy ttie council ttiat decides on ttie 
application of the more serious sanctions which are ttie responsibility of ttie school 
(FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN). In FRANCE and ITALY ttiis disciplinary task is ascribed to sut^ 
committees of the council which for ttiis purpose become a "disciplinary council". 



Relations with parents of pupils and other members of the community: 

The presence of parents' representatives and otiier sectors of the community on tiie 
school council makes ttiis an important area of inten^ention in many of tiie Community 
countt'ies. 

Intervention can be in the fomi of infomiation or advice, ttirough the council, of ttie 
different members of ttie community, or ttie detemnination of criteria and approval of 
initiatives aiming to establish relationships witti ttie exterior. 

Witti regard to information and consultation involving the afferent memijers of the com- 
munity. It should be remembered ttiat besides ttie need to exercise its responsibilities 
(already mentioned) ttie council can in general get information, give suggestions and issue 
opintons on all fiekJs related to running ttie school and its results. This fact naturalty makes 
one of tiie best areas for establishing and encouraging school relations witti ttie 
surrounding environment 

in some states ttiis infomtiation involves ttie council drawing up and/or approving an 
annual report on ttie school activities and Its results (FRANCE, IRELAND. ITALY, 
LUXEMBOURG, PORTUGAL (witti now legislation], SPAIN, ENGLAND and WALES). 
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In ENGLAND and WALES the school council draws up a report once a year on the njnning 
of the school and the way it has t)een administered. This report is sent to the parents so that 
Ihey can participate in the annual parents' meeting which is promoted by the school council. 
For tNs meeting to be able to take decisions the number of parents present must be equal 
to at least 20% of the pupils enrolled in the school. 

In SCOTLAND theschoolcouncHareobligedto reportto parents and ascertain parents' views 
on matters concerning the school. 



The definition of criteria and approval of initiative established to form the link between 
the school and tiie local community is also one of the responsibilities of the council in 
several Member States and is mentioned in legislation in BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
FRANCE, ITALY and SPAIN. In DENMARK, IRELAND and the UNITED KINGDOM this 
link concentrates particularly on cooperation between tiie school and the family. 



Contrdi and evaluation of running the schooL 

Control and evaluation of running the school arises fundamentally from the fact that the 
school council participates in defining the goals and objectives of its planning (see above 
the analysis done on this area). For this reason it is not always mentioned explicitiy, as is 
also ttie case in states in which ttie school council is still essentially an advisory body, the 
case in GERMANY and LUXEMBOURG. 

However, this competence is clearly expressed in the legislation of some states: 



In DENMARK, the council should supervise the running of the school and its activities. For 
this purpose it can raise questions on all matters with the head of the school, but it cannot 
thange decisions that he makes in exercising his responsibilities. However, it may define new 
guidelines that will mean altering the situation providing that these do not clash with the 
regulations issued by local authorities who supervise the school norwith national legislation. 

In FfV\NCE, in secondary education, the school council ("conseil d administration'^ draws 
upareportonthepedagogicmnningoftheschoohnarnelyconcemingthecarryingo^ 
school project, the settled goals and the achieved results. 

In ITALY, the school council draws up a report on school mnning to be sent to the prov^^^ 
administration. 

In PORTUGAL (and in accordance with the new law), the school council should assess the 
reports on the situation which the head of the school must present every three months, and 
as a result make recommendations. 
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In SPAIN, the Organic Law on the Right to Education (LODE) establishes that the school 
council shouU be attributed with '^pen/isingnie general acuities of the schoolinadi^ 
trathfe said teaching aspects' while at the same time giving infonnation for the annual report 
on the activities and general situation of the school. 

In ENGLM4D and WALES, members Of the school council (and spedncalfy the representa- 
tives of me parents and the conmunity that make up the majority) should regularly visH the 
school, submitting eventual proposals or recommendations to the local education authority 
(LEA). 



Participation In school running evaluation rests mainly with drawing up and approving 
the annual report as already mentioned. 

Extra-curricular activities; acquisition of equipment and teaching materials; use 
of school spaces outside school hours are also some of the areas In which the school 
council Is frequently asked to give an opinion In many of the Community countries, either 
to approve proposals or define criteria. 

Having examined the areas In which, In most of the Member States, the responsit)llities 
of the school council are exercised and having identified the major differences regarding 
the degree and type of Intervention, two other less common areas will be now detailed. But 
it is rather different from the trend adopted to this body In certain states. These areas are: 

— pedagogic organisation, teaching contents and methods; 
— the process of selecting the head of the schooL 



Pedagogic organisation, teaching contents and methods: 

This is a "frontier zone^between the attributions and competences of the school council, 
the head of the school and the teachers. 

In recent years, an i. ^crease In pedagogic and didactic autonomy of the school. In some 
Community countries, has given greater responsibilities to the school council In this field. 

However, this is still an area where there are major differences: 

— in states where there is a flexible curriculum In which most programmes are defined 
locally, such as DENMARK, IRELAND, ENGLAND and WALES, the school council 
assumes effective responsibility in this field. 



In DENMARK, the school council decides on teaching organisation, the number of lessons 
that pupils receive for each study level, the optional disciplines, special teaching, distribution 
of pupils in classes, distribution of teachers' services. The council also approves teaching 
material, including school books, based on a proposal presented by the head of the school 
Finally, as regards the curriculum (v^hin the general regulatbns derm 
whiOt leave a wide margin for manoeuvre by local authorities) ^ is the school council that 
submits a proposal which should be approved by ttie 'inunidpal council". The same goes for 
pedagogic experience. 

In IRELAND, the school council decides on the organisation of the school timetable, bearing 
in rtindthe directives laid down by central government with regard to the minimum number 
ofhoursa week. In primary educatton, it is also the council thatdeddes on all aspects related 
to the distributton of disciplines in the different school years, respective programmes, once 
central administrathn has determined the discipiinary areas which shOuU exist, as well as 
objectives. In secondary education, the counal has the same type of responsitrilities, 
although a little more conditioned by the existence of obligatory disciplines and a nattonal 
examination. These conditioning factors, which date from 1988, reflect the trend towards 
relative recentralisation in this fiekS. 

In ENGLAND and WALES the situatton has been changing since approval of the ERA 
(Btucatton Reform Act) in 1988 which, as already menttoned, reduces the degree of decen- 
tralisatton which the educatton system had in the administrative and financial fieU as well as 
in the curricular fieki with the relevant introductton for the first time, of a programme for 
nattonal studies, throughout obligatory schooling years, and the creatton of nattonal exami- 
nattons. However, the school council continues to have major responsbilities in this area. 
Thus, in agreement with the at)ove law, wNch is applied in primary and secondary schools 
in ENGLAND and WALES (but not in SCOTLAND), there is a diviston of responsit)ilities 
between the school council and the heal educatk>n authorities (LEA) with regard to the 
compulsory nature of demands made by the national teaching programme: the LEA defines 
a policy for executing the programme in all schools sut^ to its administratton, but it is the 
school council whtoh deckles the objectives of the programme and gives instructk)ns to the 
head of the school for its organisatton and executton. The council deckies on the textbooks 
to be used and on other disciplines (besides the obligatory ones) that the school shouki 
administer. 

In SCOTLAND the scfKK)/ council does not intenrene in the school curriculum, but does 
approvethebooksandteacl^ngrnaterialfollowingaproposalrnadebytheheado 



In other states, the process of administrative decentralisation and/or an increase in the 
autonomy of schools, has extended some of the competences of the school In this area 
Although a large part of the pedagogic responsibilities still t>elong to the head of the school 
and his assistants, as well as to the teachers' councils (GREECE, PORTUGAL, SPAIN), 
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in some cases it is found that the school council is also beginning to intervene in this area. 
Currently, and in this group of countries. FRANCE is the most significant. In BELGIUM. 
GERMANY and ITALY, inten^ention capacity, although existing, is veiy limited and almost 
reduced to no more than advice. 



InFRMCE. in primary teaOUng. mschoolcounaldeSberatesjonttieorgsmisatkm of school 
Vme and is iraormedon the oompo^tion of dasses. the principles used in the choice of 
manuals mdteachkigmaerial. In secondary Caching, the council has to give an opinion on 
cres^ng and suppressing sections and options, the principles that should guide tfie choice 
of manuals. But its principal function, in tfits tieU. lies in the fact titat it is the body iwMb/i 
detides on tin principles ¥rith which tite execution ofpedagof^ and educational mitonomy 
should comply. In the same way. it should draw up an annuel report on the pedagogic 
tunctionkig of the school. To prepare decisions it should take in tNs field the council's 
"standing committee' composed of 1 7 members was restored (wtUOi had already worked 
between 1968 and 1977) which gives the necessary advice to the different parties involved 
andkshouUgiveanopiiUonon allpedagogicanderktcation^questionsraisedto the council, 
in partkx/lar those regarding tiie exercise of autonomy. This committee is made up of 13 
members of tiie school council: tiie headofthesOtool. hisassistant. theheadofadnUnistra- 
tive servk^s fyesttonnaire). 2 representatives of tocal authorities, 3 for the teachers, one tor 
non-teaching sta/f. 3 for parents and one for pupils. 

In GERMANYalthoughUiesituatton variesgreatlysunongtiiediffereraLander. kigeneraltiie 
schooloouncScanplayanadvisory n^regardingcurricularquesUonsandteadtingmeti)ods 
and the orgarUsation of the school timetable. However, ki some UMer. the school counca 
deckiesonthenumberofschookiayperwe^(Sor6). <m the prktdples leading homework 
coordku^ton and assessment tests; the school material aquisition: tiw planrting of activities 
beyond school time: and tiie principles rulkig pupils asssssmems. 

In ITALY, the school oounalshouki give a reporton tiie school timetable, the way the school 
is njn from tite teaching pokH of view, and kcan propose kinovattons to pmgramme stmcture 
and content, but these must be approved by the teachers. 



Appointment of tiead of the school: 

This is also an area of school council inten^ention txjt it is not very common, it will be 
referred to in greater detail In the next chapter, when the processes for appointing the head 
of the school are compared. But since the responsibilities of the school council are being 
examined, there are different ways in which this study can intervene in the selection of a 
teacher for this position: 
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Table 4: Composition and Running of the "School Council" 





BELGIUM 
(only Moondwy) 


DENMARK 
(primary ♦ eeoondery) 


FRANCE 
(primary) 






Dutch 


TOTAL MEMBERS 


11 


1210 15. 
aooofdino 
topupis 
number 


101013 


varies depending 
on class 


COMPOSITION: 
TEACHERS 


_ 


3or4 


2 (places for leacNng 
and non^Mching staff) 


all 


PARENTS 


3 


4or5 


oor 7 


1 pordass 


PUPILS 




oocesionely 

filBOAT 

seoondary) 


2 


no 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 


las 

••cratwy of 

no right to 
voto 


yes 


as secretary of oound 
no right lo vole 


yes 


NON*TEACHING 
STAFF 






0—1 


possibly, on 
advisory basis 


LOCAL AUTHoRnnr 

REPRESENTATIVES 


3 




1 (at request of 
school oound) 


2 


ECONOMIOCULTURAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


4or5 


4or5 


no 


no 


OTHERS 


no 


no 


no 


-Hnspecfors ir wameo 
— others on advisory basis 


PRESIDENCY 


District 
Governor 


In consensus 
or seniority 


pafents'representative. 
elected by council 


head of school 


DURATION' OF 
MANDATES 


4yoari 


Syeers 


parenls'mandale 4 years. 
Maif^li nf iHher elertad 
members Is one year. 


1 year (elected 
representatives) 



BELGIUM (Franch): From 1991-92 on nawlagielation about achoolmanao«mant in tha French community will coma 
kito forca and tha "School cooncT wiN ba raplacad by a 'partly 
BELGIUM (Dtitch): this body comprieaa agroup of achooia. Tha achool haad^ 

of tham ia antitlad to vota. Tha aodai, aconomic and cultural aasoctationa laprasantativaa ara co^ad by paranta. 
Taachara ara co-ap<ad by paranta and aaaodationa rapraeantal'ivaa. High aacondary pupils may partictpala in tha 
diecuaaion of certain aut^acts but only with an advisory vota. From 1991 on thia coundi wW ba aet up in primary 
achooia. 

DENMARK: parants'repraaantativaa alwaya hava tha right to vota and ahouU aiwaya oonatitula tha maiority of 
votara. Tha lapraeantativaa of taaching and non4aaching ataff and of pupils only hava tha right to vota ahould tha 
municipal council ao dadda. If thay ara ghran tha vota tha parents rapraaantativaa incraaaa from 5 to 7 to maintain 
tha minority. 

FRANCE (primary): ttia rapraaantativaa of m«dioo-aodal amvicaa, tpadsliaad ttabhing, and thoaa raaponal)ly for 
poat and pari-achool acttvitiaa attarKi without tha right to vota, on an 

tham. Tha rapraaantativaa of tha authority ara tha mayor and tha municipal councaior for school affairs. 

KSTCOPYAVIUlttU « ^4 



In DENMARK, the head of the school is appointed by the mnicpalCM^ 
dation by the school council. 

In GERMANY, in some Linden the school council is involved with the appointment of the 
school head. But this is not the commonest situation. 

In PORTUGAL (after the new law comes into force) it is the school council that chooses 
through application the head of the school based on a proposal rnade by a sele^ 
appoirtted for the purpose from among Hs members. The school council can also renew the 
mandate ordisnUss the school head. 

In SPAIN the school council elects the head of the school from among the teachers who, U 
they meet viith the necessary qualifications, decide to put forward their candidacy. 

In ENGLAND and WALES the headof the s^kh)! is appointed bythetocal education authori^ 
(LEA) bearing in mind the results of a selection jury provided by a committee composed of 
3 members of the LEA and 3 from nie school council. 

In SCOTLAND the school council participates with an equal number of members than the 
educational authority in the selection committee of the head of the school. 
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Table 4: Composition and Running of the "Scliooi Council" (eonummo 





(MooffMlary) 




GREECE 

(priMiy ♦ Moondsry ) 


TOTAL MBIBER8 


24 to 30 (dipWKino on 
qfpO WiO SCEO Of scnool/ 


4 10 52 (aooonino 10 
UviQ Ww in sonw ohms 
to Ihosiaeo of school) 


vttrios, indudkiQ 


COMPOSniON: 
TEACHERS 


6or7 


ywC) 


sNtMchors 


PARBIT8 


6or7 
(5 in uppor t«cond«y) 




Parems'AssocMon 
fspfMontnvos 


PUPILS 


2or3 
(5 in uppttf s^oondtry) 


y#sr) 
(only sooondsry) 


9 rsprssomsiws wom 

tw pupls'coundl 
(only in sooondvy) 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 


yos, plus doputiet 


yos 


yos, phis dopuly 


NON-TEACHMQ 
STAFF 


2 


(•noiptin 
twoUMor) 


no 


LOCAL AUTHORTTY 
REPRESENTAHVES 


1to3 


(•ttiough in somo 
UMtroanbo 
invitsd to somo 
nwstinos) 


1 


ECONOHIC^ULTURAL 
REPRESENTAHVES 




no 


no 


OTHERS 


1lo2quaMM 
by intpodion 


no 


no 


PRESIDENCY 


hMd of school 


(inmostoftioLindsr) 


hood of school 


DURATION' OF 
MANDATES 


1 y>sr(slsclsd 
rspftsssntiivss) 


1 yMrforpupissndSM} 
ttoootdsiQ to tho LIndsr 


ponnonont 



MMssr 

RWtCE (ssoondary ): th« pmm fipfMMtst^ 
SMondsry tchool. At this Itvd pupii h«v* two mora rtpr^^ 
GERMANY(*):th«convo«Mon and running of th«*ichooloDu^ 
tho tolal of mMnbm is fixad. In othort vsriM socoidina to tch^ 
— M to oomposltion, in 5 Ltodor tMChort hcvo hiif of tho ptaMi; 

— ln4Llndsr,toichorshwsthsssmonumborof r opf S io r ^^ (iy3Mch); 

— ln2Llndofthor#l>noochooloouncl.inonoofthom. p oisfil isn dp^ 

in tho othsr thoy only pirticipiio in mMtings r#icM 

GI^CE:psrsnls*raprssMWivMmfnonibort^ 

thoschoolaHmdi(SCHOLM<OSYM\^LK>)thMiiSOChooloornm 

tovd wkh sttrfcutioni in tho fioM of financing mansg^^ 
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Table 4: Composition and Running of the "School Council'* (coniinuaa) 





IRELAND 
(primMfy ^Moondiiy) 


ITJa.Y 
(DfiMm ♦ MooMiaivl 


LUXEMBOURG 
(omyaaooAdafy) 


TOTAL MEMBERS 


S to 0 (dipwidkiQ on 
Vpo and iizo of tohool) 


14 10 19 (dspondmg on 
typo and siio of school) 


9 


COMPOSmON: 
TEACHERS 


1 (and only in oommuniy 
schook wiii mora than 


6108 


4 


PARENTS 


2(«Klonly 
in ooffvmmity schools) 


6«o8 


2 


PUPILS 


no 


3to4(oniyuppar 
saoondary) 


Z 


HEA0OP8CHCX>L 


yos 


yas 


yas 


NOH^TcACHINQ 
STAFF 


no 


1102 


no 


LOCAL AUTHORfTY 
REPRESENTATIVES 


no 


no 


no 


ECONOMiCCULTURAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


no 


no 


no 


OTHERS 


3 to 4 mombsrs appoinisd 
by tM Ipalron* of school 


no 


no 


PRESIDENCY 


appoinltd by *pafinon* 


a pansnts'iaptasantaliva 


haad of school 


DURATION' OF 
MANDATES 


4yMrs 


3 yaars (aiadad 
rapcasamiWss) 


2yaars 



MMaa: 

IRELAND: Ipanon* la tha authority (nornutfly naligioua) for tha achool. 

ITALY: in primary aducation thara ia a ooundl for avary achool drda (araa whara no laaa than 40 and no mora 
than 50 taachara «i»tk). 

LUXEMBOURG: in primary aducation thara ia no "school ooundr. 
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Table 4: Composition and Running of tiie "Scliool Council" (continu9d) 





NETHERLANDS 
(prlmaiy ♦ Moondwy) 


PORTUGAL 
(priMMiy iMw taQto*) 


PORTUGAL 
^OOOOftdOfy RtMV lo^|i9« ) 


TOTAL UBIBERS 




14 


18 


COMPOSITION: 
TEACHERS 


no 


7 


0 


PARENIB 


y«$ 


3rtpmontMiVM 


2 raprtMntitivM 
from Pupis'AtsocMon 


punu 





no 


3 fiprMMiMivos 
from Pupift'Assooialion 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 


no 


norightto¥Ol» 


y«s. but with 
no no^i^fo ¥olo 


NON-TEACHMG 
STAFF 


no 


1 


1 


LOCAL AUTHORITY 
REPRESENTATIVES 


yos 


1 


1 


ECONOmCCULTURAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


yM 


1 rtprasontBiM of 
cuMural kilMMli; 
1 ripriMntiivtof 
ooonofnto kitMvtls 


1 (oulkNil inlarasti) 
1 (ooonomie intmttt) 


OTHERS 


•wntuaMy 






PRESIDENCY 


•Ioo0d irambor 


1 ^^^c^iO^ wwfcflr^b^c ^t^c^^^t 
oound for 1 yoar 


1 tMChmQ Riombor oloclod 
by oound for 1 yoar 


DURATION' OF 
MANDATES 




4yMIS 

(1 yMT for ptrantft* 
raoTMonlilMMl 


4yMrB 
(1 yottrforpMnli'and 

DUOla* MfiMOOnlBliVMl 



NET>£RLANDS: th* '•dwol oouncT doM not hm* the s«tm charactcrMtiet m in otiMr MwnbM- StttM. k 
isan«xtMnalbodyr«pr»Mntingth»raiwantauthoril]r (lM«o«gdg«ag)olth*Khool. 

uponlyoftMOh«rt.Th*f«MuiMdMcrb*dinth«Mbl»ooriM|)on^ 
•dmMitraHv* system of achool. and wtiteh is in th« lifMi st^^ 

if thfs is no pwsnts'sssociaiion in ths school, ths pfnts V»|if s— nmi > ii6 w slsclsd tor lh» pwposa. 
PORTUGAL (s«cond«iy):cuiTontlytlMrs is no •quivslsntbodytothssctiooloouncl.Ksdutissars 
psitiy by ths "siMKing oounoT and by «>• 'advisonr coundr Ihs dMC^^ 
with tlw oonlsnt of a law thai cfMutgos ths administrsti«w systsm of schools and 

Gi oonipMnon. 
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Table 4: Composition and Running of the "School Council" (continued) 





SPAIN 
(primary ^ Moontfavy) 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(ENGLAND and WALES) 
(primary ♦ aeoondery) 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(SCOTLAND) 
(primary 4* eeoondaiy) 


TOTAL MEMBERS 


6. 13 or 21 (depending 
on size of school) 


9 to 19 (dependiig on 
type and size of school) 


9 to 14 (depandmg on 
^pe and siza of school) 


COMPOSITION: 
TEACHERS 


2.4ore 


1 to2 


1 to3 


PARENTS 


2. 3. 4 or 5 


2to5 


4to7 


PUPtLS 


2ord 
(4 in upper secondary) 


no 


possibly 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 


yes + 
(2 other members 
of steering teem) 


yw 


yes. no right to vote 


NON-TEACHING 
STAFF 


1 

(In schools with 16 
or more units) 


no 


no 


LOCAL AUTHORITY 
REPRESENTATIVES 


1 


2to5 


yes, with no right to vole 


ECONOMiC/CULTURAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 





n 


2 to 3 co-opted by 








members of council 


OTHERS 




3to6 0 




PRESIDENCY 


head of school 


1 eleded member, 


1 eleded member 
Hiat ifi not A teacher 


DURATION' OF 
MANDATES 


2 years 
(eleded members) 


4years 


4yaan 



Not§9: 

SPAIN: represantativas of parents and pupils in thair whola may not ba (ess than a third of total number of 
mambars. In Educacio^ral Biaica (EGB) (Ganaral Basic Education) pupil raprasentattvas are alected from 
among thoaa pupils in tha uppar achool.Thastaaringtaamonly exists in achool with 8 or mora units. 
UNITED KINGDOM (ENGLAND and WALES): C) tha 3 to 6 members ara cooplad k>y tha school ooundl and 
may ba partially appointed by tha foundation contiolKng the achoot (K this is the case). Often these members 
are Knked to the eoorxHnic activities of the region. 

UNITED KINGDOM (SCOTLAND): the oo-opted members are usually persons with community functions. 
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Table 5: Principal Attributions of the "School Council 



ATTRiBUnONS 


BELGIUM 
(only —G.) 


DENMARK 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 
(prim. MC.) 


GREECE 
(prim. Me.) 


IRELAND 
^Mim.Me.) 


(prim.Me.) 


(prim. 








Duleh 


DEFlNmON OF 
GOALS « OBJKTIVES 


C/A 


C/A 


D 


C/A 


A 


c 


M 


r\ 
U 


PEDAGOGIC ORG* 

AIIISAT10N,C0N- 

TENTAyETHODS 


C/A 


C/D 


D/Ev 


I/C 


I/C 
Ev 


/* 






APPOINTilENTOF 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 


— 




C 






— 


— 


— 


BUDGETARY 
POUCY 


C/A 


C 


A 




A 


A 


— 


A/D 


SCHOOL RUNNING 
ANALYSIS 


C 


D 


M 


1 


R 


— 


— 




INTERNAL 
REGULATIONS 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


cm/0 




DIfiCtPlJNARY 
SANCTIONS 








— 


D 


u 






RELATIONS WITH 
PARENTS & OTHERS 


0 


D 


0/C 


1 


D/C 


D/C 


M/D/C 




EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


0 


D 


0/C 


D 


AfO 


D/C 


C/l 




ACQUISmONOF 
EQUIPMENT t 
TEACHING MATERIAL 


C 


D 




1 


A 


D/C 


C 




USE OF SPACES 
OUTSIDE TEACHING 
HOURS 


0 


D 




C/A 


C/A 


D/C 


M/C 





Key: 

A « 'approves proposaP 

C« "is consultecT; "issues a report"; "submits a proposal" 

Dm "(iecides" (determines: deliberates) 

E- "elects" 

Ev - "evaluates" 

I » "IS Informed" 

R« *elaborate^approves report" 

M» "monitors" 



BELGIUM: from April 1991 on, the sdioo) council will be set up in primary educatton wHh identical functions. 
GERMANY: there is a certain degree of variation in the "school council" attribution among the several L&nder. 
The situation drawn on this table ts the commonest one. 
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Table 5: Principal Attributions of the "School Council" (continued) 



ATmiBUnONS 


ITALY 
prim. Mc) 


LUXEIi- 
BOURQ 
(only —c.) 


NETHER- 
LANDS 
(prim. MC.) 


PORTUGAL 
(prim. Mc) 


SPAIN 
(prim. Mc.) 


UNitfeb 

KINGDOM 
(primu Mc) 
EnQlmland 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 
{prim. MC) 

Scotland 














DEFINITION Of 
GOALS iL OBJECTIVES 


C 




D/A 


A 


A^v 


0 


l/M 


PEDAGOGIC ORG- 
AN1SATION,CON- 
TENT « METHODS 


0 


0 


D/R 




Ev 


O/Ev 


1 


APPOINTMENT OF 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 




-~ 


D 


E 


E 


C 


C/D 


BUDGETARY 
POLICY 


C 


C 


D/A 


A 


AA> 


AA) 


1 

A (2% of school 
bpdg^rt) 


SCHOOL RUNNING 
ANALYSIS 


R 


R 


D/R 


t/R 


R 


R/M 


m 


INTERNAL 
REGULATIONS 


A 


C 


D/R 


A 


A 




m 


OlSaPUNARY 
SANCTIONS 


D 




D/A 




D 




1 


RELATIONS WITH 
PARENTS li OTHERS 


D/C 




D/R 


D 


D/C 


D/C 


O/C 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACnVITlES 


D 


D 


D/A 


D 


D/C 




1 


ACQUISmONOF 
EQUIPMENT !> 
TEACHING MATERIAL 


D 




D/A 




D/C 




1 

A (2% of 
school budget) 


USE OF SPACES 
OUTSIDE TEACHING 
HOURS 






D/A 




D/C 




D 



Key: 

A m "approves proposar 

C « is consutted**; "Issues a report**; "submits a proposar 

Dm "decides" (determir^es; deliberates) 

E« "elects" 

Ev •"evaluates" 

I -Is Informed" 

R« "elaborates/approves report" 

Mm "monltois" 



NETHERLANDS: the "school councir doos not have tho samo characteristics as in other Member States. It 
is an extsrrmi body reprsser)tir)g the relevant authority (bevoegd gezag) of the school. 
PORTUGAL The description given in this table corresponds to the content of a law that changes the 
administrative system of schools and which is in the final stages of completion* 
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CHAPTER 5: THE HEAD OF THE SCHOOL 



The head of the school is still the central figure in sctwA administration, increasing Vne 
responsibilities of the school council, examined under the previous heading, did not 
decrease the importance of the head of the school, nor, in practice, his authority. He is 
responsible for the correct running of ttie school, for fulfilling regulations, achieving 
objectives, executing activities and control of disdpiine. He is the Director", the "^ead", 
the "leader, the "Principal", the "Presidenf . 

The strategic position he occupies within the different structures ensures him real 
control over the organisation and, frequently, greater authority than that fonnally attributed 
to him by legislation. It is the head of the sdiool who has ttie fundamental infonnation for 
taking decisions and he can use this to influence the running of other bodies. 

But school administration has become an increasingly complex activity which in most 
cases is carried out in an unfavourable context and unstatrie environment. This complexity 
causes a wide range of practices and education management models which specialised 
literature (of which there is plenty) has examined and the contribution of which was 
decisive for devising theories and analysing practices of school management 

All this mai<es a comparison between Member States difficult, further exacert)ated by 
the fact that discriminatory elements in establishing the characteristics of the head of the 
school do not lie in the structural and functional aspects but rather in the style of leadership, 
the type of management practised, ttie way in which he canies out his duties, tiie way in 
which authority is exerted, and also in the personal style, training, experience, etc.. 

Bearing in mind ttiese concKtioning factors, and remembering that only offlcial-legal in- 
formation is available, the following areas of comparison are defined for this body: 

Appointment processes; 

— Condittont for exercising the posiUon; 

— Support staff; 

— Principal attributions; 
— Training. 



c> Hmtm mealV UMd in th* s«v*ral nwmb*r ttaiM. Diractor' it th* cammonML Th» MOtptioM ar» th« 
niMd-, in UNfTED KiNQDOM(ami in FRANCE, whm raf«ringtoth«g«noral rol«);t^ 
th« -Princ^ in IREI>ND and in FRANCE, in lower sMondvy (oollkg*); th« -PratidMr. in PORTUQAU in 
Moondary Miucation (aooording to th« in fore* lugitlition, but which win toon bo amtndod), in rTALY, in 
sooondaiy oducalion too. (So* namot of this and olhar bodiat. in aach mambar atata langtjaoa, on TaMa j). 



APPOINTMENT PROCESSES: 



A rundown of the processes used in the different states for the appointment of head 
of the school is shown on table 6. 

The first important aspect is that in all Memt>er States the head of the school is always 
a teacher (except in FRANCE, where he can also t)e a school guidance specialist, an 
education ooundllor or inspector). 

This fact is even more significant viher\ considering opinions that claim that the school 
administration system should t>e closer to that of the management of companies and other 
public services meaning, for some, that this position should be professionalised. A t>ro- 
fesstonal manager" in schools (who is not necessarily a teacher) is a topic that is being 
discussed in some states, particularly in the NETHERLANDS, with regard to increasing 
the autonomy of the school. 

However, ovenlding opinion in all states, supported by innumerable theoretical and 
research works, tends to emphasise the specific nature of the school which makes it 
different from other organisattons. and to daim the subordination of administrafive critoria 
to pedagogk; criteria in defining the efficiency of school management. Taking for granted 
the need for teachers responsible for mana^ment having spedalised training in manage- 
ment techniques (which in some countrtes has led to the rapid development of training 
courses in this field, as will be explained later), the prevailing opinion considers the 
exercise of these duties is usually seen as an extension of the teaching duty. 

TNs second aspect, in this comparison concerns the entity selecting the head of the 
school and the process used for appointment. 

Differences in this fieU are the result of two types of factor: the entity on which the school 
depends for administration (state, tocal authorities, private contracted entities): Vi\e type 
of involvement the school enjoys in the process of selecting t^'* head of the school. 

Unking these two different factors the twelve Community countries can be placed into 
three groups depending on how the head of the school is selected: 

— hlr«d by the Ministry, through selection or promotion; 

~ Mlacted by the tocal education authority, with the participation of the school; 

— elected (or chosen) by the school. 

In ttte first group, appointment to the po^on of head of the sdiool is done through 
selectton from a nattonal list of candidates to which teachers have access if they have 
certain requirements and have passed specific examinations. This is usually a careerwith 
processes for its own graduatton and promotion w^ich is different to that of teachers. 

Appointment to a school is done without any interference by local authority or members 
of the school, and depends on the place the candidate occupies on the list. If the head of 



is a pfobattonary year after which the head of the school is evaluated by an inspector, after 
which appointment becomes utofiniUve, and the head of the school may remain in the position 
tor as long as he pleases. If he wishes to change schools he is listed on a "iransfer list" which 
is also in order of qualifications, but he is not subject to further examination. 



in the second group, appointment of the head of the school depends on the local 
authorities and is normally done through selection boards on which there are members 
of the school council in the school where the position is to be filled (although the final 
decision always rests with the local authority). 

In these cases selection is according to criteria which include on the one hand teaching 
qualifications but also a series of aptitudes demanded for the wori< of management 
particularly personal characteristics for managing human resources and previous expe- 
rience at the job (or as a deputy head of the school). Besides this, there are normally one 
or two probationary yeai^ before final contracting. 

This second group of countries includes DENMARK. IRELAND, the NETHERLANDS 
(in public non-state schools), the UNITED KINGDOM . 



In the NETHERLANDS the headtoacher appoirament process varies according to the 
authority the school depends upon. In state schools he is appointed by the Ministry of 
Education, in municipal schools by the municipalcounal Inprivateschoolsbythecouncilthat 
represents the authority the school depends upon. 

In primary education the council appointing the head should listen to the opinions of the 
teactwrs. 

In general, recmitntent of the head carried on thnwgh the analysis of the replies to the ad- 
vertisements issued on the press by the relevant authorities plus an interview granted to the 
applicants. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note that in the NETHERLANDS there is a regulation 
stipulating that whenever there are two candidates in state schools of different sexes who 
have the same requirements, preference should be given to the woman while the numt>erof 
women in this position in state school continues to be lower than that of men. 

In ENGLAND and WALES, the head of school is selected from a set of candidates by a 
selection committee: 3 members chosen by local education authority (LEA) and 3 school 
oouncU roembers (primary education). 

In secondary education, each body chooses 4 members for the section committee. 

In SCOTLAND the head of the school is appointed by the regional educational authority upon 
recommendation of a selection committee composed in equal parts by representatives of the 
educational authority and of the "school council. 
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the school wishes he can remain indefinltety in the school (unless disciplinaiy sanctions 
are imposed). 

Among the Member States with this appointment system are BELGIUM, FRANCE (with 
differences between primary and secondary). GERMANY. GREECE. ITALY. LUXEM- 
BOURG (only in secondary). However there are some more significant special features: 



InBELGIUM, whenever the head of a school mst be selected an appoMmntp^ 
to draw up a list of candUates according to thek merits a^ TobeenrrOedon 
thisKstcandidmesshouldobtahaoertificatefdrtakingpeda^ exams. 
Theseexamsareorganisedl)ytheMinistryandaredifferentk>rprinfia^ lower secondary and 
upper secondary. 

In the case of sut)sidised private teaching, the head of the school is appointed t)y municipal 
or provincial councils, t)earing In mind the qualifications demanded. 

In FRANCE, recetn legislation (1989) introduced radical changes in the status, training and 

appointrrient process for staff for directing prirnaryar^ second 

In primary teaching the head of the school (\Srecteur^ is a primary school teacher who is 

appointed to a functional post by the academy inspector from a Ust <Uawn up accordkig to 

the aptitude of candidates pisted'aptitude'J. TheVirecteurs^arenotpartofacareerandmay 

be dismissed from the posieon they occupy in the interests of the setvioe. 

For secondary teaching, two 'itaff bodies for direction'' were created in secondary schools, 

tMdedintoseveraldasses,andfromthesearedramthe&alfUwty^^ 

ofheadofthesdwiorthedeputy. However, thisisacareerin Itself to which notonlyteachers 

haveaccessbuts^schoolguidancespecialistsworidnginschools, education advisors and 

inspectors. The principle <^ initial cornpulsory training is also introduced fore 

position (see later). Staff are hired after selection either ffmugh promotion or superior 

qualities (in the case of inspectors). 

In GEIVAANY, although the head is appointed by the litinistry of Educa^nof each Un^ 
entl6esamalsosorne6rnesinv(rived(depencSngontheLMndandon»iesdh^ Insome 
Lander there is participation from local or intermediate educational authorities. 
Inothers, theSchultrager(theresponsblebodyfbr schoolfinancing)parffcipatosto a greater 
or lesser degree in the selecOon process; finally, in some Under the teachers' counc^ or 
the "school councr is heard or sends members to a selection panel. 

In ITALY, access is through selection from a list in order of qualifications. The Ministry gives 
notification of positions vacant and teachers fulBUng the conations demanded (toachmg at 
the smne level, having a minimum of 5 yean^senrioe after appoinlrnent)rnay be c^^ 
Thecandidacyprocessincludesawrittenandanoralexamlnatton^fhich 
candidatoswho faKbelowthedetemtinedpassrnaricPlacernentsarernade according 
orderestablishedonthegraduatedlistt)asedonthemart(sobtained. Merappointmentthere 
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teachers representaUves for a period of one year, at the end of wNdh further electbns take 
place. 

Once elected, the teachers themselves select the president fromamong themselves^ atidthe 
latter should be a qualified teacher ('profissionalizado'). 

In primary teaching, the head of the school is elected by the school council (which is made 
up only of teachers). 

A law is nearing convolution which will entirely alter the administrative system of schools. The 
af^irmwnt of the head of the school is made by choice of the school council (see 
composition /n table 4), on a proposal made by the selection committee appointed for the 
purpose from among the council rrwmbers. This council may dismiss the school head upon 
a decision of more than two thirds of its members. 



CONDITIONS FOR EXERCISING DUTIES: 

With regard to the administrative status, conditions of employment and stability. 

the position for head of school does not differ substantially from that of other teachers. In 
state schools, the principal difference t}etween Memt)er States results (as was the case 
for teachers in general) from whether or not they belong to tiie category of civil servants: 

in iREUVND and ttie UNITED KINGDOM they do not have the status of civil servants 
and they are contracted locally. In BELGIUM, despite not being civil servants they have 
a similar status and are placed centrally. In the NETHERLANDS, only those belonging to 
the minority of state schools and who are civil servants and contracted by the Ministry of 
Education. The remainder do not have this status and are contracted either by municipal 
coundls or by school councils who represent the entity supervising the school. 

in remaining states, they have the status of civil servants, although not all are placed 
centrally, as is the case in GERMANY and DENMARK. 

Furthermore, when the head of the school is a civil servant he is normally part of the 
teachers' career structure and his position of head of the school is considered to be a 
"functional post". However this is not the case in FRANCE, in secondary schools, where, 
since 1988. heads of schools have had a specific status and tiieir own career structure. 

A further two characteristics which define the conditions in which this post is exercised 
are: reduction of teaching hours and additional salary. 

As a general principle, the head of ttie school continues to teach, although his teaching 
hours are gradually reduced as ttie size of ttie school increases, in schools with a large 
number of pupils this reduction in teaching hours may be total. Obviously ttiis is the most 
frequent situation in secondary teaching. 

In the same way. ttie head of ttie school receives a salary higher than that of ttie 
teachers, in most states tiiis difference implies a varying supplement depending on the 
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Finally, the third group, to which PORTUGAL (In force legislation) and SPAIN belong, 
In which the head of the school and the respective managing team are elected in the 
school. 

Before giving a more detailed description of the processes used in the two states to elect 
those responsible for school administration, it is important to remember that this system 
was introduced following political and sodal changes which, in each of these countries, 
restored a democratic regime (1974 in PORTUGAL, 1975/78 in SPAIN). During the 
previous political regimes, the appointment of the head of the school lay exclusively with 
the relevant minister, without any form of selection, although in the case of SPAIN this was 
done through a proposal from the regional services on which the school depended with 
infomiation resulting from inspection and based on the opinion of the teachers* council and 
the assessors' council in which parents and pupils were represented. 



In SPAIN, with the Organic Law on the Right to Education (LODE) of 1985. the head of the 
school is elected by the school council (see the comix>sition on fab^ 4). In lower secondary 
schools the last cycle of EGB (Educacidn General Bisica) — pupils ' representatives are 
sut)stituted for this purpose by parents' representatives. 

Teachers at the school, with a permanent appointment, may be candidates providing they 
have at least 3 years teaching experience and have been teaching at the school for one year. 
Candidacy must be submitted IS days prior to voting accompanied by the t>asic guidelines 
of their programme and their professional qualifications. 

The head of the school is elected by the members of the school council and must obtain an 
absolute majority in direct, secret voting. The appointment is made by the provincial 
department of the Ministry of Education. Should there not be an absolute majority in the first 
round of voting, a further round of voting will take place 48 hours afterwards, if there is still 
no absolute majority, the provincial department of the Ministry may make a provisional ap- 
pointmentofa headofthe school for aperiodof one year, (preferably selecting a teacher from 
the school). The same is the case if there are no candidates. The council may also submit a 
proposal to central administration for the dismissal of the headofthe school, when there are 
grounds for this. 

In PORTUGAL in secondary schools, and through the law in force which dates from 1976, 
(although it has undergone several changes and regulations), the position of head of the 
school does not actually exist The duties in this position are carried out by a collegiate body 
Cbconselhodirectivo"— steering council), and in particular by the 'president. The "bonselho 
directivo'is made up of 3 to 5 teachers, one non-teaching staff representative and two pupils 
(in secondary), all elected by their representatives. Teachers are elected from a Ust. This list 
should be proposed by a minimum of 10 teachers and include at least two qualified teachers. 
Thelist0lectedistheonethatobtainsrnorethan5O%ofthevotes,providingthesere^ 
at least 60% of voters, and a second roundof voting will be held for the two lists obtaining most 
votes if neither of these obtains the required results. Should no lists be presented by the 
teachers, or at least two qualified teachers not be included, the administration appoints the 



size of the school. The percentage of this supplement above the basic teachers salary nrtay 
vary, for example, in ENGLAND and WALES beMveen 10% and 50%. or in DENMARK, 
betvveen 10% and 30%. while in PORTUGAL, it is almost '^boUc". and it is less than 
10%. in other states, such as BELGIUM. FRANCE and GERMANY, the income is 
calculated according to a special table for this purpose, also varying with the degree of 
teaching and the size of the school. 



SUPPORT STAFF: 

In all Member States, and principally in secondary education, the head of the school is 
assisted in his duties by one or more deputies, to whom he delegates certain 
responsibilities. 

One of these deputies, the deputy head of the school, is his legal replacement and. 
normally (except in countries where appointment is made through elections), is a t)OSition" 
in the career structure, or in rising to tiw position of head of the school. 

In general, the deputy is appointed by the same entity and according to the same 
procedure as used for the head of the school, although there are some special situations. 



In ITALY the deputy hesd of me scteo/ is selected by the head of the school from among a 
group of collat)orators elected by the teachers' oouncactoKegio deldocentr). fmm among 
itsmembers.ThenumberofooKaboratorsmayvaryfmmone(hschoolswithi4)to200pupils) 
io4(inschoolswithntorethan900puplls).butonlyifheisselectedasadeputycanhebenerit 
fmmareductionhteachinghoursandcanyoutexeajtiveduties.Theothersaterespons»)le 
for the duties of ad\rtsors. 

In POFtTUGAL. teachers elected by the Peering councT distribute among themset^s, 
through a secret ballot, the different positions in the steering team: president, deputy 
president, secretary (and in larger schools, two more members). 
The legislation ¥vhich is going to change this administrative system (which has already^ 
refined to several times) envisages that the head of the school win select his deputies 
pr^rably from among the Wachers in the school. 

In SPAIN, me head of »te school exerc^ his duties as part of a "^steering team' which 
includes another two teachers: the 'head of studies', responsble for coordinating academic 
activities, and the 'Secretary', respons»)le for adnnmstntive and financial tasks. Both are 
^ectedbytheschooloouncil.but folk>wingapn)posalmadebytheheadofthesasool. There 
may also be a deputy head of the school and a deputy secretary If mis is estabKshedin the 
internal regulations of the school. In schools having less than eight units there is no 'steering 
team". 
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Apart from the deputies wtK> directly assist the head of the school in carrying out their 
duties, there are also positions in Intermediate management which guarantee the 
coordination of departments or disciplinary matters, coordination of activities, of 
teachers and pupils In the same school year, or of a cycle of studies, coordination 
of teachers and pupils In the same dass. 

This Is an area where comparison is particularly difficult not only because of ttie different 
situations encountered, but also because, in general, these are duftes which are less 
regulated and the organisation of which varies sometimes from school to school. 
Information received on these bodies was also less complete. 

However, it should be emphasised that teachers canrying out the duties of coordination, 
as well as their participation in "councils for disciplinary matters" and "the class 
council", acts as an organisational support for action tal<an by the head of the school, and 
this is a common factor in most of the Member States. 

Furthermore, these functions fall into one of the fields for redefinition of ttra teaching 
profession, witti the need to develop the practices of organisation and relations witti ottiers 
which go further ttian the limited framework of teacher/0upil relations, in ttie classroom, 
and to which, for a long time, teaching was restricted. 

in ttiis field, one function which is becoming of increasing import;ince soclo- 
pedagogic observation of pupils in a dass by one of their teachers-^^ . This teacher 
is a spokesman for the pupils and ttieir families and gives support and advice on purely 
school aspeo'is as well as on other general education aspects. 



In DENMARK, in 'Fdkeskole' (primary teacNng and tower secondary Mp to the tenth year) 
there is a teacher ¥vho observes the class throughout the whole (or most of) the ten years of 
school. Thisteacher, normally the Danish teacher, thusknowseachofthepupHsthoroughly 
(character, aptitude, ambitions), as¥vellasthepupilsparenisandthefamilyenvin>nmem, and 
is thus al^ to establish greater contact between ttte school and the family and give better 
support to pupils. 

From the £P* school year on, each dass has one hour a we^ in ks timetable for open 
discussion of various topics with tNs 'dass teacher'. 



« This tMBlMr it appointMl in dWftrant ways throughout th« ««v»rail Mtmbar StalM (*hMd of dMs*. tlMS 
tMchM* (tutor), "prindpar. ate.). In tha statas whara tha aingia taachar ayatam ia praoliaad at primaiy iaval. 
thia roia ia not «acrl>ad to a aingia poaKion and ia pan of tha tasks attrawtad to tha haad and ^ 



Finally, apart from the Intermediate management bodies, the head of the secondary 
school, also has the support of administrative services and the respective staff, and 
sometimes of other specialists (school guidance, school social work, school 
doctor, etc.). 



PRINCIPAL ATTRIBUTIONS: 

From the formal-legal point of view, there are no major differences l)etween the 
functions attributed to the head of the school in the different Community countries. 

Using an Inventory of responsibilities that legislation in each of the Member States 
attributes to the head of the school, four major common fields are identified In which the 
following functions are carried out: 

— administrative and financial 

— pedagogic and educational 
Internal regulations 

—external regulations 

— In the field of administration and finance the head of the school and his team 
ensure the daily running of the school with regard to administrative regulations (and/or 
regulations of other entities on which the school depends) and In accordance with the 
objectives and plans defined by the school council (and other collegiate bodies), within the 
range of their responsibilities. 

The head of the school is the person principally responsible for carrying out the tasks 
required for management of school organisation (defining goals and objectives, planning, 
organising, controlling, decision making, staff leadership), although, depending on the 
management model and the type of leadership adopted, he may share this responsibility 
with other t}odies. 

In this field it is essentially his duty to carry out the management of human, 
material and financial resources: exercising hierarchical authority over all staff; 
authorising tho spending planned In the budget: supewising the worit of teachers 
and other staff; guaranteeing the correct running of services; observing the 
maintenance of installations; organising timetables and distributing teaching and non- 
teaching wortc; etc. 

— In the pedagogic and educational field, the head of the school Intervenes in the 
organisation and management of cuniculum (according to the margin of autonomy which. 
In each state, the school has), guiding teaching-apprenticeship activities. In the processes 
of pupil evaluation. In Implementing specific educational measures (overcoming school 
failure, pedagogic experiments. Innovations and reform, etc.), maintaining discipline and 
pupil follow-up. 

In carrying out these duties, he preskJes over most of the collegiate bodies (with the 
exceptions already mentioned regarding the school council — see table 4) which 



deliberate or give advice in this field. It is also the head of the school who appoints teachers 
to the different tasl<s of intermediate management. 

In Member States in which schools have greater room for manoeuvre in building the 
curriculum (DENMARK, IRELAND, ENGLAND and WALES) he submits proposals to the 
school council and, when they have been approved by this body, puts them Into practice. 
In other states, he is responsible for the application of official programmes. 

— In the field of Internal relations, the duties of the head of the school are 
fundamentally to encourage work groups and teams, give institutional leadership, handle 
disputes, develop teaching and non-teaching staff, conduct meetings, distribute informa- 
tion and motivate professionals. 

— In the field of external relations, the head of the school officially represents the 
school, guaranteeing relations with parents, administration, other schools, local autiiori- 
ties, other community services, companies and cultural associations. 

This relative uniformity in tiie field of action and in the duties of ttie head of ttie school 
which, apart from some small differences, is clear in tiie description given. However, other 
types of differences between Member States should not be overlooked in the relationship 
of tiiis body with school administration (some of which have already been mentioned). 

The first difference lies in ttie degree of autonomy that the school has in relation to 
central or local administration. The less the autonomy the more the head of the school 
becomes the representative of ttie state (GREECE, for example), or local education 
authority (NETHERLANDS and ENGLANDS and WALES) or region (SCOTLAND), 
which strengttiens his power and considerably reduces the action of ottier collegiate 
bodies. 

Asecond difference lies in the power attributed to the school council and which at least 
formally, may reduce the responsibilities of ttie head of ttie school (with regard to these 
aspects see what was said in chapter 4). This is the case (from ttie legal point of view) in 
DENMARK, IRELAND. ENGLAND and WALES (particularly after the ERA of 1988). 

A third difference lies in the actual structure of this body which, as we have seen, in 
SPAIN (steering team) and PORTUGAL (steering council — in legislation still in force), is 
of the collegiate type, which in principle reduces the personal power of the head of the 
school so binding in legislation in most of the other states. 

A fourth difference is linked to ttie power of teachers' representative councils (see 
chapter 6). In SPAIN, ITALY. PORTUGAL, these are not restricted to advisory functions 
but in certain fields (principally, pedagogy and education. Internal relations) the respon- 
sibilities of ttie head of ttis school are formally reduced. 
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In conduding the comparison on the responsibilities of the head of the school it should 
toe emphasised that frequently, the malor differences He more between school man- 
agement In a state than between the legal framework of each state. And In the same 
way, these differences do not lie so much with legal and structural aspects but 
rather with management models and practices, on the style of leadership and the 
organisational environment. 

However, apart from this exception, within the framework of this comparative analysis, 
it is important to note to what extent the structural and legal aspects of school administra- 
tion may constitute areas of difference (between states, or between schools). 

In the analysis done on the functions and fiekte of intervention it is clear that the head 
of the school plays "conflicting" roles which may be affected by factors resulting from the 
structure of bodies. 

These "conflicting" roles are i 

— administrator — professional leader; 
—administration representative —school representative. 

Although the importance attributed to each of ttiese roles may depend on many factors 
of an indivkiual nature (representation of the position, professional biography, motivation, 
etc.) and of an organisational nature (culture, environment interaction with the environ- 
ment, etc.). it must be recognised ttiat the legal framework, and specifically, the expecta- 
tions that administrative authorities have of action taken by the head of the school, may 
favour playing one of the roles more than Vne otiier. 

The analysis done on tiie regulations governing the exercise of this position in the 
different memt)er states is not conclusive with regard to this topic. 

However, reforms that have been introduced recently in several states (and which have 
already been mentioned) seem to contradict ttie bureaucratic image of the head of the 
school which was based more on the roles of "administrator and "representative in the 
school of the state or the local education authority". Symptoms of this change are found 
in the increase in power of school councils and in ttie development of administrative, 
financial and pedagogic autonomy as well as tiie participation of pupils and teachers in 
taridng decisions and in the daily management of the school. 

« Several studiM and rtSMrch (mainly by English spaaking auttwrs) hava ravaalad thasa conflicting roias in 
tha woik of haads of schools. For axampia, tha works of Hughas in England (batwaan 1972 and 1077), whk:h 
damonstiatad that thahaad of tha school is at thasamatima"thalaading prof asskmar and nhachkrfaxacu^ 

of his organization' (quotad by John Bucklay, TTw training of fcondaiy achool htads in WMtm EuiopK. 
Windaor. NFER— NELSON, 1985, p. 12 and 13). 

<*>TraditionalV, and whan schools wara small acadamk:oommunitias,tha rolaof tha "prefasstonal iaadar was 
fairly knportant Tha haad of tha school was abova all racognisad for his qualitias as a taachar. Tha importanca 
ofthisqualifkxtioniagitimatadthausaofcritariasuchaslangthdsan^andtaachingaxpafianoa^ 
taacharsforthispositk>n.AsaducatK)nsystamincraasadinsizafromthariftias,andasadministrativapr^ 
bacama incraasingly oomplax, buraaucracy also incraasad in aducational organisations. Haads of school 
bagan to spand mora tima on administrativa Usks and lass on padagogk; adivitias and taachars' work 
davalopmant. 




In PORTUGAL when, immediately following the revolutionary movement of 1974, heads of 
schools were substituted, at the initiative of the teachers, by "manaoement commitlees' 
¥¥hich were elected^ there was a clear change in the represenUUion that teachers began to 
have in the different mam^ment functions of a school: the members of a "management 
committee' were seen fundamentally as •professional leaders' and "school representatives' 
next to administration. After 1976, during "the norniaHzing period", schodadministration was 
governed in such a way as to help establish a balance among these njles. Experience over 
the past 14 years with Ws system of administration (previously described) and what wHI 
shoriiy be changed, meant that in many schools the image of the head of tf» school 
(•president of the leering oounciT) wasbuiltup, makingNmmore "pedagogicr and "closely 
iiwolvedrwm me sOtool (sometimes more 'corpora'Sve') thsm what is usus^y found in other 

states. 



TRAINING: 

Initial obligatory training of heads of schools is practically non-existent in member 
states. The only exception is FRANCE where all candidates for the position of head of 
school must attend training in order to take up these duties. 



Since 1971 mere has been initial training in FRANCE for staff managing secondary schools. 
INtiaHy this lasted for 10 days but in 1984 it was increased to 12 weeks and in 1980 reduced 
fo 11 weeks. 

Currently in secondary. aH candidates enrolled on the "aptitude list' (including those for the 
position of deputy head of school) must attend iraial training which includes 2 stages. The 
first, theoretical and practical, prior fo taking up duties: the second, inductton training, during 
the first year of duties. 

The first stage includes around 6 weeks of theoretical-practical training and 13 weeks of 
practical training in companies, regfonal administratkm bodies and in schools. 
The second stage, is less standardised and aims fo correspond to the needs of specific 
training for heads of schools (and deputies) who am sOready in office and (Merent methods 
may be used. 

In primary education, training is organised by supenriston, for all candidates enrolled on the 
'aptitude lisT and includes around 100 hours of theoretical-practical training and in house 
trsuning lasting a minimum of 30 hours, in municipal departments and other bodies woridng 
dbse ID the primary school. 



The absence of obligatory initial training in other states (or of far less training, in 
FRANCE, up until recently), is based on the assumption which to a certain extent prevailed 
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until the end of the seventies that success in managing a school depended fundamentally 
on the peisonal qualities of the candidate and their teaching experience. As to the specific 
training required, the model used was an "of an empirical type", in the t)elief that only in 
gaining experience in the position could the woric involved be understood. 

This assumption led to most of the selection procedures descril)ed above, k>ased on 
access examinations, length of teaching service, experience prior to the position and in 
the use of the post of "deputy" a$ a step on the way to the career of head of school , as well 
as in some cases one or two probational years. 

With the start of the eighties IrHmvlce training increased significantly in most 
Meml)er States. 



In DENMARK, the association of /wads of schools, in cooperation with the Centre for 
EckicationofMunicipalittes,pfOinotedmeMyooursesforhea<teofschoolsreGenOytak^ 
this position. These courses are not compulsory t)ut most heads attend them. 

In FRANCE each head of school is expected to attend at least one week of training a year. 

lnGREECE,beyondthetrainingprovidedthroughthepublicTrainingCentres,thePedt^i' 
cal Institute and ffw Ministry Itself, the head may receive 5ctoto/s/»iP5 for carrying on studies 
and participating in educational exchange programnes. 

InlTALY, refreshercourses are organised t>y the Ministry of Education, regional institutes for 
educational research and vocational training (IRRSEA), educational associations, unions 
and private organisations. 

In the NETHERLANDS there are ^Mciaiised institutions h continuous trainktg ooncenUng 
school organisation and management The most important of these is tnterstudie SO". 

In the ENGLAND and WALES since 1963 there has t)een a governmental programme for the 
in-senrice tr^ning of heads ofsOtools and other feacte/s involved in school mmagement 
C^seniorstatrj. ThlsprogramrneisrmncedtiythegovernmentlJut^lrnplementedeUhertry 
local education authorities (LEA), by the secondary school or l)y a national development 
centre (NDC) for sOnol administration Gaining. There are course for at least 20 days for 
those who are takinguptheirduOesorwho have less experience: and long termoourses, of 
around 160 days for those with more experience. 

In SCOTLAND continuous Gaining Is lormaKy' provided m the particular case of 
management techniques although It is not mandatory. However, promotion to heatMeacher 
Is unVkely for candidates who have not attended these training courses. 
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Table 6 : Appointment of Head of School 



B 


Tmctm ^>pcinM by *m Minwiry ftrough proreoBon or uttCion, tUmr »uetm$Mfy comptting wMnimHont. 
Should h«M a minimum of 10 y«m' iMdiing, 6 of whU) at Ih* toMi of tM^^ 
In Krt»idK«d iMchiog «w munidpd or provincitf council appointt M 


DK 


Teacher if>poinlad witti'n a candktete lid. by the municipal council on the recommendalion of iw 
(chool council. 




Teacher elecied by the school c::unca from among the tsacha;* in this school. Candkiatae shoilid have a 
minimum of thieeyearb' tMor^^- and have spent one year tie school. 


F. " 


In seoondvy education, th^ aachor (or school guidanoe councilor or inspector) eppoiMsd by the M 
through selection, promotion or position (in the case of inspectors). In primaiy, the teacher is appw 




loMT or inlmwdiM l«v«l or in At Mini$t7 itt«^ 

finarKing (SchdtriQor) is •nv()iv«d in ^ 

ooundl is hMrd or somls its roproientativos to a solociion panel. 


GR 


Teachar appointed by the Minisby through a seleclion procedure. The selection Is based on a "promotion lisf 
which is formed in aocordanoe with nationwide criteria. The lerKire lasts for four years. 


IRL 


Teacher ^)pointed by the entity on which the school depends (the "patron"). 




Teacher appointed by the Ministry through selection based on a list drawn up in order of qualifications, acoofdng 
10 «ie results obtained in an examination (oral and writlen), and on an assessment of «ie oandKiate* s experience 
andquiriifications. Candidates should be leaching at tt)e level fa which they are applying and have at 
years* service. Appointment is only final after a probationary year. 




Inseoondaty education the teacher is appointed by the Grand Duke on a proposal;^ the Ministnr of Educa^ 
Inprimwy teaching, there is no head of the school. These duties are earned out in an itinerant manner b 
ir^spedors. 


NL 


The school head is appointed by the relevant authority (bevoegd gezag) tfte school depends on: 

— Ministry of Education «id Scienoe for state schools: 

^ municipal executive for municipal schools, unfoss the munidpei council has ordained ochenwise. 

— "school counol' representing ti>e competent autiwri^ for private schools. 


>■■■;■ 


In secondary education the duties of tfM head of tfie schod era carrfod out fay i)e "steering oound 
colegiaie body, made up of a majority of teachers, non-teaching staff and pupis in upper secondary), and in 
paitfoutar, by the president efocted frcm and among the teaching numbers of M 
In primary, tie teacher is electsd by the school ooundl made up only of teachers. 
Shoriy. within tte tramewort( of refomis to school administTMion 1^ 

seoorKfory)wibeateacherwitiifiveyeers'experienceandspectafisedtrai^ selected by tte school council 
through application. 


UK 


In ENGLAND and WALES, the teacher Is eppointsd by the focal education authority (LEA) based on a 

reoorrwwendation made by a selection oomrnittee composed, m primary education, by 3 inembersind« 

LEA, svKi 3 members of tte schod oounci, and in eeoondaiy education, by 4 members of each 

In SCOTLAND the teacher is appointed by the regional educatfon authority (Ragionaf Coundl and Islands 

Cound) upon recommendation of a selecting oommiiM composed in eqMai parts by representatives of the 

educational autiiority and of the school oounoH. 

This committse is chaired by a representative of tiie education authority. 
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CHAPTER 6: COUNCILS FOR EDUCATIONAL AND PEDAGOGIC 
COORDINATION AND GUIDANCE 



The participation of teachers in school administration takes place at two levels: 
Institutional (in the definition of school policy, including educational and pedagogic 
aspects) and functional (in the specific area of teaching work teaching content and 
methods, organisation of pupils work, school assessment, etc.). This participation is based 
on the existence of the following guidance councils and educational and pedagogic 
coordination council: 



Teachers* council 

Institutional participation takes place either with representatives on the school council 
or in professional bodies (TEACHERS* COUNCIL) through which teachers to a greater or 
lesser extent ensure the control of pedagogic and didactic guidance and school organi- 
sation. 

These bodies (which nonnatly include all the teachers in a school) exist in several states 
(see table 3), although a clear distinction can be established in their functions, according 
to two major groups of countries: 

In the first group the 'teachers' councir has purely advisory functions and works as 
a support body to the head of the school and sometimes to the school council. Besides this 
it is a forum for discussing pedagogic matters. The influence it exerts on school policy is 
the result bo\h of its technical qualification and how receptive the head of the school is to 
Its proposals and opinions. This is the situation in BELGIUM, DENMARK, FRANCE (in 
primary education), GERMANY and LUXEMBOURG. 



From this set of countries, GERMANY (although bearing in mind the diversity of the existing 
situations among the several LSnder, that has often been mentioned) is the one where there 
seems to be greater intervening power from the teacher council. In this Member State the 
council decides on the following areas: 

defining principles for schedules and teaching tasks allocation; 

— teacher' replacement for short absences; 

— teachers' in-sen^ice training; 
pupils' disdplinary matters; 

— in broader terms, every thing related to teachers work at school. 

In some LSnder the 'teachers' councir is consulted or sends representatives to the head 
selection panel. 
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In all Member States the council is presided over by the head of the school with the 
exception of DENMARK where it can t)e a member elected by the actual council* 

In the second group — GREECE, ITALY, PORTUGAL and SPAIN —these councils 
formally have deliberative functions and have the legal capacity to influence pedagogic 
guidance of the school* In ttiis area they are responsible for some of the attributions which 
are given in ottier states to the school council or to the head of the school (see chapters 
4 and 5)* 



In GREECE, the teachers' council ("Syllogos Didaskonton'J, includes all teaching staff (per- 
manent and non-pennanent), the school head and his deputy. In secondary schools, pupils' 
councils representatives may participate on the council as "ad hoc' menibers. It is presided 
by the school head and meetings are held at least 5 times per year. 
It is up to this council to decide planning, implementation, control and evaluation of school 
activities, in particular. 

— promoting cooperation between school and community; 

— determining internal regulation of the school: 

— evaluating pupils' behavtour and deciding on serious disciplinary cases; 

— promoting the accomplishement of the educational policy and school running; 

— allocating classes, administrative and pedagogical duties. 

In ITALY, the head of the school also presides over the teachers' council Coollegio del 
docentfO which includes all the teachers working in the school. Ithasaconsiderable influence 
on the objectives, planning and control of teaching activities as can be seen by the principal 
attributions: 

— electing: teachers' representatives on the different councils; 

— deciding on: didactic and disciplinary guidance of the school; use of subsidies; choice of 
school manuals and other teaching materials; adjustments to programmes required for 
interdisciplinary coordination; criteria for setting up classes, timetables and curricular organi- 
sation; 

— carrying out: education programmes adapted to the environmental and social demands 
surrounding the pupil. 

submitting: proposals on: integration activities and remedial woric for of pupils; initiatives of 
innovation or methods and didactic experimentation; teacher training; acquisition of teaching 
rr^aterial. 

— assessing: on a regular basis didactic action and obsenring its efTidency with regard to 
guidance and objectives, proposing the necessary adjustments for improvement. 

In PORTUGAL in secondary schools, the head of the school presides over this council 
(tonselho pedagdgioo'J which is composed of the teachers guiding the teaching of the 
different disciplines (delegates elected by the respective teachers), the coordinator of class 
managers (also elected), a pupil representative, for each year, a representative of the 
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parents' association, when this exists; and a representative of the advisory council. As there 
is no equivalent body to the '^hoolcoundrin PORTUGAL, this council is also responsble 
k>rsome of the duties usually found in the education and pedagogic field, as centre seen by 
ks principal attributions: 

— deciding on: criteria to be used in organising educational activities, in the management of 
school time and space, class organisation, drawing up timetables, etc.; the actual system for 
running the school and internal organisation; approval of the training plan for texhers 
presented by the respective training section. 

— drawing up, approving and distributing the internal regulations and the school activities 
plan. 

— taking the necessary action to: unify the criteria for pupil assessment and coordinating Hs 
application;buikiingan''educationalprojectforthesd^iool;st^ 

the different disciplines; supporting the integration of pupils in the school community, collabo- 
rating with other school bodies and with parents' and pupils' associations; enooura-ging the 
interaction between the school and the environment; supporting pupils' initiatives with regard 
to formative and cultural activities. 

submitting proposals for the acquisition of equipment and didactic nmterials. 
The law that willretorm school administration retains this council but with reduced powers due 
to the existence of a school council. 

In SPAIN, the teachers council (tlaustro") includes all teaching staff and the head of the 
school presides over it. Its principal attributions are: 
^ electing its representatives to the school council. 

~ deciding on: the programme for teaching activities (includes teaching activities and 
methods); evaluation aiteria and pupil recovery; initiatives in the field of experimentation and 
pedagogic research. 

— carrying out: coordination of pupil guidance and tutorship; planning extra-curricular 
activities following the directives defined by the school council. 

— presenting proposals to the management team for: drawing up the general school 
programnw; developing complementary activities. 



Councils of disciplines or specialities 

These are councils in which there is functional participation for teachers, i.e., that 
arising from their technical competence, in a specific field — in this case, in teaching a 
specific discipline. 

In these councils teachers within the scope of their didactic autonomy, coordinate the 
teaching of a particular discipline (programming, methods, teaching materials, pupil as- 
sessment, etc). 
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In FRANCE the head of the school or one of his representatives, presides over this council 
C^quipe p6dagogique par discipline ou specialit6'J. 

In GERMANY, in primary, this council (Fachkonferenz) also has representatives from the 
pupils and parents councils and has advisory functions. A mervber elected by the council, by 
the head of the school or by an appointed teacher presides over this council. 

In PORTUGAL, the "conselho de gnjpo (ou disciplina)', in secondary education , is coordi- 
natedbyarneml)erelectedforthepurpose,whoistherepresentativeofthisgroupof teachers 

on the 'pedagogic council" (teachers council). 



Class councils 

These councils are the basic structure for the participation of teadiers (also from the 
functional point of view) in school administration. It is here that the teaching of different 
disciplines is coordinated, each pupil is observed and school results are assessed. The 
class council thus completes the action of the "class manager (see chapter 4 )• 

In some states this council, despite being made up of teachers, may be extended to 
include parents' representatives and, less frequently, pupil representatives. 



In FRANCE, in secondary, there is a council parallel to the teachers council for the class 
C6quipe p6dagogique des enseignants de la classed which also includes the participation 
of two delegates for parents, two delegates for pupils, besides other education specialists and 
possibly, health specialists and social workers. It is this enlarged council which is called the 
class council ("conseil de classe'J. 

In GERMANY the president of the parents council for the class participates without the right 
to vote. 

In ITALY, in tower secondary, the council is made up of class teachers and 4 representatives 
elected by the parents of pupils in the class. In upper secondary, two of the parents' 
representatives are substituted by pupil representatives. When the council meets to decide 
on pupil evaluation H is made up only of teachers. 
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CHAPTER 7: CONCLUSIONS — PART II 



The description carried out in the fomier chapters atwut the diverse tidies assuring 
primary and secondary school administration enables us to outline the main similarities 
and differences, in ttiis sphere, between the Member States of the European Community. 

Similarities concern, above all, the more formal aspects, such as organisation type and 
function, while differences concern, chiefly, bodies composition, attributions and compe- 
tences. 

In chapter 3 we had the opportunity of describing in general terms school administration 
structures common to the twelve member states. In the chapters below we compared 
available data about the several bodies and identified, for each of them, the main conver- 
gences and deviations, clarifying, as far as possible, the more specific aspects of the 
several states legislation. 

Now, it is Important to go beyond the sectorial extent of the accomplished view and to 
enquire about the outcomes obtained through the comparative analysis, depending upon 
the great questions common to the several member states, in the area of school 
administration. 

These questions are grounded on the questions presented in INTRODUCTION and 
may be studied through three principal themes: 

— administrative decentralization and school autonomy; 

— participation of the various educational community members In school ad- 
ministration; 

— school management effectiveness. 

Those are the subjects we are going to consider together in these conclusions, 
examining the main problems in several states and their developing trends. 

1. Administrative decentralization and school autonomy 

The education system administration procedures in ttie various member states of the 
European Community have seen significant changes. 

In states traditionally centralized (like FRANCE. PORTUGAL and SPAIN) one m&y 
obsen^e a trend for rendering to local and regional powers a set of attributions and 
competences that were, till now, exclusive to central power (specially when relating to 
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school administration)* In FRANCE, for instance, secondary schools fcolldges" and 
*1yc6es", considered as "national public schools of an administrative nature" are now 
refered to as ''local public schools**, depending both upon the Government and local 
authorities. 

In traditionally decentralized states a number of legal steps are starting to be developed 
for returning to central power a more actual control over the national education system, 
as for instance in ENGLAND and WALES, or the: "opting ouf (system allowing local 
authorities * LEA * maintained schools to choose to be a central state maintained school). 

Neverttieless, in both cases, in tiiis power transfer, there seems to be a desire to 
safeguard a large degree of pedagogic, administrative and financial autonomy towards the 
school 

In the states with decentralization underway, acknowledgement of school autonomy is 
in line with the goal of avoiding tiie replacement of the central power "centralism" by a local 
power "centralism". 



As Luc Soubr6 asserts in his report to the French Minister of Education, concerning school 
decentralization and democratization: "For the decentralization to suit democracy in the 
school, the general transfer of state responsibilities to the municipalities, departments or 
regions nujst go along with the setting up of strong and speciffc institutional structures in the 
schools. They have to assure the educational community the respect towards their specific 
needs, therefore outlining the due margins of administrative, financial and mainly pedagogic 
autonomy. It is necessary to enlarge the space for freedom in these activity sectors left to the 
decision malcingof the elected membersof"coll6ges''and''lyc6es'(secondaryschoote^^ 
could summarize it in a simple statement: for strong local powers, strong 
school. "(Underlined by the authorp. 



As regards decentralized states, the above 'Ye-centralizing" trends go along with 'Ye- 
decentralization" measures, expressed in a power transfer from local educational 
authorities to the school council itself. 

So. this te-decentralization" changes the "centre-periphery" type relations that were 
often observed between local authorities and each school under their rule. 



<^> Luc Soubr6, Rapport k Monsieur le Ministre de I'Education Nationals - Odcentralisation et d6nrK>crattsation 
des Institutions scolaires. Paris, Mlnist^re de r Education. 1982, p.14. 
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These steps most relevant example may be found in recent legislation issued in ENGLAND 
and WALES, tollowing the Educational Reform Act (ERA) on 1988, we have some times 
referred to. According to this law. Local Education Authorities (LEA), in every primary and 
secondary school with 200 pupils or nK)re, should delegate the rnanagingresponsbiify 
allotted txjdget. This delegation comprises more particulariy the expenses concerning staff, 
hanctoooks,didacticmaterialsandregularnmintainanceof^^ The school council is 
then responsibletorttie running of the school, having power to share available resources, on 
its own priority basis. By way of example, the council is free to determine the number of the 
teaching and non-teaching staff, recommending LEA (that still is the env)toyer) their 
appointment or discharge. 

In thecase of schools having chosen the "grant-maintained schoorposHion, property owned 
or held by LEA for the purposes of the schools is transferred to the school council (govemig 
bodies). This council also becomes in charge of teachers allocation and allowance 
application^. 

In SCOTLAND, the "school council" may also initiate negotiations for a school to leave the 
local authority control ("opt-out"), but so far such a process has not been carried out 



NowadaySt and in the sphere of education system administration, we can observe a 
sort of redefinition of the roles allocated to the various decision-making levels. There 
seems to be a trend for finding a balance between centralization and decentralization^ for 
the purpose of guaranteeing a suitable share of reponsibilitieSt central power and the 
other. 



As is stated in the discussion proposal about education reform, prepared by the Spanish 
Ministry of Education and Science: "Central powers settle the overall framewori( of the 
education system as well as the guidelines for educational policy and planning; regional and 
local power put them into practice and enlarge upon them, while school and pedagogic 
committees draw up and execute their programme within a remari<abte autonomy margin"<^K 



In this process, the reinforcement of the autonomy margin of schools belonging to the 
state ou local authority section plays a basic role. 

It IS today a general principle in the educational policy of many Member States that 
school government bodies should dispose of the power and the necessary means to take 



^ A synthesis of this legislation can be found In the document prepared by EURYDICE European Unit: 
•Education Reform, United Kingdom. 1989. Education today. EURYDICE. Unit* Europ6enne. 1990. 

^ Minlsterio de Educacidn y Ciencia. Proyeto para la refomfia de ia ensenanza. Educac6n infantil. primarla, 
secundaria y professional. Propuesta para debate. Madrid. Minlsterio de Educaci6n y Ciencia. 1987. p.12. 
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important decisions, not only at the level of teaching methods and didactic materials 
selection, but also in curricular organization, pedagogic guidance and resource 
managements^). 



GERMANY is still one of the EC countries where school autonomy is, from a legal point of 
view, more reduced. Nevertheless, the situation varies from one Land to the other. In some 
of them, teachers' and parents' power of decision-making has been increasing in terms of 
drawing up the education policy of the school itself. But, generally, the head's scope for action 
is sometimes very restricted. (This is even truer for the remaining school managing bodies). 
In the pedagogic and didactic areas there is quite a confined regulation from each Land 
Ministry of Education (for instance, the school can only choose handbooks upon a list 
previously ratified by the Minister). In the financial and administration area, school 
management rather depends on focal authorities, especially on the "SchuttrSger*. 



In the countries where school autonomy is being developed the aim is to adjust school 
to the pupils and their familiar and social surroundings. This fact shows the importance 
ascribed to school organization in the achievement of educational objectives. 



In DENMARK, the law of the I** of January 1990, ruling the state and local authority 
maintained schools administration (which strengh tened the school council and the parents 
powers) is known as the "law of possibilities". The purpose is to underline the fact that the 
regulations are not very specific and give an opportunity to parents, pupils, teachers and 
school heads to establish a particular 'profile" for their school. 

In PORTUGAL, specific legislation mling school autonomy in the 2^ and 3^ cycles of basic 
and secondary education (post-primary schools) was enacted the 3^ of February 1989. 
According to this decree-law: "School autonomy is exercised through particular competences 
in several management domains: curricula, complementary programmes and activities, 
pupils' gukiance and following up, time and space for educattonal activities, teaching and 
norhteadhkig staff training, educatfonal support schemes, buiklings and equipment as well 
as administrative and financial aspects." This idea of autonomy, as an available space for 
interventton, is associated with the concept of 'project" and "partfoipatfon" As it is asserted 
in the same law: "School autonomy becomes effective wHh the buikiing up of an educatfon 
project, designed and implemented on a partfoipated basis, demanding the responsible 
inten/entton of the several school members, conskiering the school characteristics and re- 
sources and taking into account the requests and support of the community concerned". 



<*>See on th9 subject interesting report about organizational, f Inandal and didactic autonomy in the European 
Community States, produced by the EUR YDICE Italian Unit: Uniti Italiana da EURYDICE. II Govemo. della 
scuota net paesi della Comunitd Europea. QuademI di EURYDICE n< 3, 1 990. 
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The school's capacity for designing and implementing an educational project 
constitutes, m countries like FRANCE. NETHERLANDS, PORTUGAL and SPAIN, the 
most obvious expression of its autonomy. It is through the 't>rojecr that the school 
community will make its choices in the area of educational policy, pedagogic guidance and 
resources management. 



It should be stressed that even in countries where school autonomy is reduced, as in LUX- 
EMBOURG, there isa trend towards recognising schools' responsibility todeveloptheirown 
project. This happens in this state where, after the law from the 4^ of Setember 1990, the 
technical secondary schools may now des^n a ''school project' and establish contract 
private enterprises and institutions to cany it out 



It should be emphasised that, although from a legal point of view the working out of a 
school project contributes to determine the degree of school autonomy when carrying out 
national aims and cuniculum, it may have further consequences. 

As a matter of a fact, the attachment of school autonomy to the definition of a particular 
educational project goes beyond a static view of power division between the school and 
the different administration levels (which is present in every autonomy process). 

The project concept is brought out (in the countries which have introduced it in their 
legislation) as a driving element of innovation and change and is usually connected with 
the need to improve school efficiency, through the mobilization of the whole school 
community. 



In FRANCE, the "school projects' have been linked, since 1982, to the renovation process 
of the "collies" (lower secondary education), with the purpose of promoting agreement on 
the definition of common aims for the school. In a certain way, the increment of ''school 
projects' preceded the decentralizing measures dating from 1985 and 1986. The education 
guidance law of the lOtJuly 1989, definitively establishes the tchool project", making it 
compulsory for every school. 

In the NETHERLANDS it was mied, in 1981, that all state and tocal authority maintained 
schools should devek>p a "school project". This project was intended to draw the guidelines 
the school should folbw in order to achieve the educattonal aims established on general law 
for secondary education. With the primary educatton reform from the I'^of August 1985, the 
"school project" became an important tool in the renewal of the schools concerned. It was 
conceived for a two year period and comprised annual activity plans. 
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2. Participation of tlie different educational community 
members in sciiooi administration 

PARENTS AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES OF LOCAL COI^MUNITY: 

The collected data on administration structures in primary and secondary schools 
reveal a clear trend towards the strengthening of parents* and other community members' 
participation in school council composition (see chapter 4). 

These members* participation in school government is usually viewed as a counterpart 
to the larger autonomy conferred on schools* The enlai^ement of the responsiUlities of 
the school government bodies, (determined by administrative decentralization and school 
higher degree of autonomy) has required greater responsibility from local community, 
either on the definition of school policy major guidelines or in the control and evaluation 
of its perfonnance. 

However, in spite of the obvious concern, in most Member States, to reinforce local 
community inten/ention and control over the school, a great variety of situations occurred, 
making this question one of the most controversial in the school administration. 

In states where the administration of education is more decentralised, there is a clear 
prevalence of community representatives over school administration. In DENMARK, 
parents have a very strong representation; in SCOTLAND parents have the majority; in 
IRELAND and in ENGLAND and WALES, the presence of other local community 
representatives is also significant. The NETHERLANDS represent a particular case that 
should be stated: 



In the NETHERLANDS, community and parental participation in school administration is 
exerted through the relevant authorities (municipal, religious or private secular) that monitor 
almost all schools (see chapter 2). 

However, as regards the daily running of the school, parents' participation is only exerted on 
a advisory basis, together with pupil and teacher representatives, in a "participation councir 
(medezeggenschapsraad). 

This council can have from 6 to 18 members, depending upon school size; and the ratio of 
teachers to parents/pupils, must be the same. 

On some matters, the "participation council" must be heard, meeting in its whole or separately 
with the representatives of the teachers and the representatives of parents and pupils. 



In states where decentralization is undenivay (like FRANCE, ITALY, NETHERLANDS, 
PORTUGAL and SPAIN — according to recent legislation) parents* and other re- 
presentatives' influence has increased but is far from prevalent. 

In the other Member States, the presence of the central administration, in the person 
of the school head, remains very strong, while parents and other community members still 
play an almost exclusively consultative role. 
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The case of GERMANY has, however, certain peculiarities. German legislation makes a 
distinctionl)etween "Schulverwaltung*' (including school monitoring, administration and man- 
agement) and "Schulmttwirkung" (meaning participation on school administration and man- 
agement). Many LSnder have legislation of their own for these two aspects of the education 
system. 

This division of concepts entails that, in this Member State, a distinction is made t>etween: 
school administration, which is within the scope of the head accourttability and, at a lower 
level, of the teachers' council (as performers of norms and regulations issued t)y the Ministry 
of Education of the Land or by the educational local authorities); and the participation right 
from parents and pupils for defending their interests and points of view. This explains the 
existence of separated structures (of a corporative type) for each group of members of the 
education community, at all levels, from the class to the school as a whole, and also at 
different levels of the external administration (both local and Land). As regards parents, they 
elect a "class parents councif that then elects the "school parents councir. The latter 
appoints deputies to the school council or, at the LMnder where such a body does not exist, 
deputies to the teachers' counciL 



Legal measures which have been taken to strenghten parents' participation in school 
government can assume several forms: 

— an Increase in the number of the representatives (as it happened recently in 
DENMARK and in the ENGLAND and WALES); 

— a reinforcement of the powers of the council in which they are represented; (or, as 
in PORTUGAL where new legislation includes, for the first time, parents' participation in 
the school council); 

— awarding of subsidies to parents' representatives for their presence in meetings or 
allowances to support travel expenses. This was considered in recent legislation in 
DENMARK, and FRANCE. 

As regards parents' participation it is still necessary to distinguish between two levels: 

— an institutional level, where they intervene as privileged users of a public service 
(replacing or sharing with their children according to schooling levels). As users they 
exercise the democratic right to influence school policy and to control services quality. It 
is, therefore, a "civic intervention" in the management of public affairs essentially 
exercised at the "school council" level, together with other social partners, witfi direct 
interests in school organization. The higher or lower weight of their representation and the 
capacity of intervention which is assigned to the council itself rely, as was mentioned 
before, on the degree to which the school is decentralized and its autonomy. 
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GREECE and PORTUGAL (according to new legislation) are the only Member States where 
patents' participation at this institutional level is carried out through the "Parents' Associa- 
tion". 

In other states parents' representatives are directly elected by all school parents. This is the 
case in PORTUGAL, whenever there is no legally established parents' association in the 
school. 



— an educational level, where parents* intervention has to do with the complementarity 
of family and school education. This type of intervention is focused on educational practice 
and develops in accordance with cooperation l)etween school and family, which has 
always been present (at least from a formal point of view) in the organization of the 
education systems in the different Member States. 

At this level, parents' participation usually assumes a direct and often spontaneous 
form, but it is frequently reinforced (or opposed) by the attitude assumed by the teachers 
and the school directorate. Furthemriore, there are structures in many countries wich aim 
at developing this kind of participation and which end up getting involved with the school 
administration: this is the case with parents' representatives participation in class councils 
( DENMARK. FRANCE. GERMANY and ITALY). 

TEACHERS 

From a structural point of view (which is tiie framework for this comparative analysis), 
teachers* participation in school administration is also developed at two levels (see 
chapters 4 and 6): 

— at an institutional level, as members of the school organization (in the school council 
and teachers' council); 

— at a functional level as experts (in tiie fulfilment of intermediate management 
positions and in councils for educational, pedagogic guidance and coordination). 

in this area the major differences are concerned with tiie role ascribed to teachers on 
the outlining of **school policy** and on the use of its margins of autonomy— institutional 
level. 

From a legal point of view two extreme situations can be kientified: DENMARK, 
IRELAND and UNITED KINGDOM, where teachers* participation, at this level, is rather 
reduced; SPAIN and PORTUGAL (mainly in the legislation still in force), where teachers 
have an important participation, either in terms of their representation weight in the school 
council and of tiieir influence on the choice of the head, or in terms of the attributions and 
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competences of teachers' councils ("claustro" and "conselho pedagdgico"). 

However, it must be taken into account that these differences are sometimes rather 
apparent, since the centralised character of the administration in both Iberian countries 
reduces the scope of their legally established influence. 

The description of teachers' participation in school administration cannot, however, be 
confined to its stiructural features. Although the natural limits of this comparative analysis 
do not allow us to go further, it is important to point out three facts deeply affecting tills 
area of school administration in every Member State: 

—teachers, as professionals, tend to keep for themselves ttie conti-ol over an important 
number of decisions which directly affect teaching activity (mainly over teacher-pupil 
relations in the classroom and the adoption of different teaching mettiods). 

— the evolution of oiganization methods (namely the wittidrawal of the bureaucratic 
model) requires tiiat teachers should intervene more actively in school management, 
either as a result of intemal "decentralization" or to develop cooperative stiructures. 

— the recognition of the importance of school organization in the fulfilment of 
educational and pedagogic objectives pushes ttie professional teacher beyond the 
tiraditional limits of ttie classroom. Today ttie teacher assumes more and more ttie role of 
a "training manager": he has to plan different activities (no more exclusively pedagogic), 
to manage resources, to coordinate teams, to chair meetings, to exercise leadership, to 
animate groups and work teams, to assess projects, etc. 

These professional characteristics condition his participation process in school admi- 
nistration and the future evolution in the different Member States. Furttiermore ttiey 
represent an important element to be accounted for in ttie analysis of school power 
relations (namely as a school head) and in ttie role played by the other members of 
educational community. 



PUPILS 

In broad terms, pupils participation on school administration (upper secondary level) is 
assured by its members' participation in the school council, except in IRELAND, in 
ENGLAND and WALES and in SCOTLAND (alttirough in the latter ttiey can occasionally 
participate). 

Besides this institutional participation there is in some of ttie countries a body meant 
to represent pupils interests and to foster their cooperation in social and educational 
activities. This body, commonly named pupils' council, is provided for in DANISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN and GREEK legislation. 

In PORTUGAL, tills council does not exist, though "students' associations" discharge 
some of its functions. 



In GERMANY, from the ff" year of schooling on, pupils elect a delegate at each class. The 
set of delegates corrvoses the pupils council ("Schulvertretung') and elects the president 
from among Hs members, who will fulfil the task of pupils spokesn^an within the school. In 
other Uinder the pupils' spokesman is elected directly by the pupils. The council inten/enes 
on selecting teaching themes and activities and also express pupils' point of view when that 
body include a pupils' representative (school council and class council). In some LSnder 
(where the school council does not exist) the pupils' council send delegates to the teachers' 
plenary council. 

In DENMARK, In schools nsnning more than 4^ schooling year the formation of a school 
council has been compulsory (since 1986) every time pupils so wish. The main purpose of 
thiscouncilistodefendtheir interests enher by schoolgovemingbodiesw^ 
authorities. It shouki be asked for advice regarding pedagogk: organization of the teaching 
establishment. 

In FRANCE, in upper secondary schools Clyc^es'O there is a council set up by pupil 
delegates, preskled by the head of the school and composed by an each class delegate. In 
accordance with the Guidance Law of 10^ July 1989, this council "is asked for advice on 
school life problems (internal regulation, school project, social and educattonal activities) and 
also on school work (time management, remediatton activities, school guklance"). This 
council meets normally once every three months and is connected with the management of 
social and educational activities. 

In recent legislatton (decree-law from 2^ November 1990) partteular mention was given to 

training of the pupils' delegates. Thattraining is defined by the "delegates' councir itself, in 

C(aiaboratfonwiththe''educationaladvisor^andmaybeintegratedin^ 

trainingofthepupils'delegatesshallcomprisethefoltowingmaingoals'.civ'K^ 

(mandates, representation, etc.); expression and accountability rights: school and educa- 

tk>nal community knowledge: organised running of school. 

In GREECE, pupils' participation in schools is strongly stmctured into "pupils' communHies" 
("Mathitikes Kinotites"), both at the level of each class and the whole school. 
Thus, in secondary educatton, pupils participate in the following bodies: 
— Class general assembly whk:h holds ordinary meetings once a month during one teaching 
hour with all pupils' participation. It is presided over by the head of the "class pupils' council" 
(see forward) and, in bwer secondary education, is supported by a class teacher designed 
for that purpose. The assembly deliberates over cultural activities, school njnning, internal 
regulations and pupils' behavfour. 

— Class pupils' council, composed of five elements elected by the General Assembly 
(preskient, treasurer, secretary and two members). Thecouncilhokis regular meet'ingsonce 
a week with the main tasks of: supenrising the carrying out of the tasks assigned to the 
General Assembly; submitting proposals to the "school pupils' councir (see fon^ard); 
rnanagingthe General Assernblyfundsproceedingfromcuhuralaciis^n^^ 
class. These council memt)ers may parttoipate as "ad hoc" elements in the teachers' council 
for disciplinary problems and extra-curricular activities. 

^School General Assembly, includes all the pupils and is presided over by the chairman of 
the "school pupils council" (see forward). Meetings are hekf three times a year (3 toadying 
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hours). In tower secondary educatton the Assembly is supported by class teachers. Its 
attributions are related to extra-curricular activities achievement, pupils* behaviour, school 
running and regulations. 

School pupils' council, composed of fifteen pupils elected by the General Assembly: one 
president, onedeputypresident, one secretary and twelve members. Meetings are held once 
a week (beyond the teaching hours) and its main attributtons cover, the supervising of tasks 
ascribed to the Assembly; the co-ordination of the several "class pupils* councils"; school 
fundsrnanagemenlHselementsstillparticpateas'ad'hoc'rtmn^ 
when it has to decide on school activities organizatton and disciplinary problems. 
In primary educatton only the first bodies (at class level) exist which are preskied over by a 
teacher. Their attributions are similar to those in secondary schools, but they do not hold 
regular meetings. 

In PORTUGAL, representing pupils* interests is an assigned task of "students* associattons" 

attested by the Ministry of Education. They are freely conposed by pupils in agreenwnt with 

the general rules duetothe law setting up its formattonandwayoffuncttonning. Thesesame 

'associattons'* cannot be envisaged as school administration bodies although the new 

nuinagenwntlegislattonestablishesthatpupilsassociattonsshouUappoint^^ 

tatives on the school council. Their substantial role is sociaheducattonal animatton and the 

defence of pupils* interests. 



As regards pupil participation on school administration it must be stressed that it is 
commonly viewed either as a need to ensure a participating management of school 
organization (similarly to what happens with the remaining members) or as a means to 
achieve pedagogic and educational aims. 

In terms of the first aspect, pupil participation in school life organization enables a 
pedagogy to be developed centering on pupils' interests, joining them to the objectives 
definition, to the leaming organization and to their evaluation. It is precisely for this purpose 
that, in many countries, pupil representative participation is provided for in class councils 
or, as in DENMARK, it takes place weekly a %ee discussion class* fclass teacher"). 

In terms of the second aspect, pupil participation in school administration aims at 
developing the respect towards the values of democracy, association, autonomy, plura- 
lism as well as preparing them to practise responsible citizenship. 

As a conclusion, in this same sphere, it is important to note that, sdthough the 
comparative analysis reveals that most Member States obsen^e, and in the legislation 
ruling school administration, pupils' roles and their representative structures, this fact is 
insufficient to evaluate to what extent that same participation exists or is efficienL 

On one sMe, most pupil participation takes place in an informal way and depends upon 
the school pedagogic project itself, as well as upon the type of relationship teachers and 
other members of education community settle witti them. 

On the other hand youngsters' and teenagers' participation in school administration is 
determined by pupil condition and his subjection to adult power (teachers, parents. 



community representatives, etc.). This fact often causes pupil indifference in taking 
advantage of participation opportunities legally established, as they are reduced to formal 
aspects, having no influence on decision-making. 

3. The effectiveness of school management 

Most of the legal changes in school administration referred to in this comparative 
analysis, can be framed in two large movements which have guided reflection about 
school and its management since the middle seventies: 

—the study and research about the influence of school characteristics on pupils* school 
outcomes and, in a wider sense, the identification of the factors that determine school 
effectiveness; 

—the evolution of organization theories and management science and their application 
for school organizations, in particular the connection between management and •excellent 
schools**. 

Among the diversity of the identified effectiveness factors it is worth noting the relative 
consensus on the importance of organizational factors, such as "school climate and 
culture", -school leadership", "how objectives are defined", *^arents* participation", etc. 

With regard to the evolution of management theories and practices, they move towards 
the questioning of the school bureaucratic conception, sustaining the existence of 
structures which promote autonomy and participation, operating as instances of differen- 
tiation and adapting to the educational organizations characteristics (the loosely coupled 
systems")^*^ 

One of the sides that more clearly reveal this new way of facing school and its 
management (in this comparative analysis context) is connected with the performance of 
the school head post and with his training (see chapter 5). 

— the reinforcement of school autonomy (which is verified in many states) contributes 
to weakening the school head's image as a representative of the administration (central 
or local) by teachers and pupils, allowing him to appear instead as a professional and a 
pedagogic leader. 

—widening the responsibilities of collective bodies, particulariy in the school council, 
reduces the concentration of power that traditionally lay with the school head. He tends 
to l)ecome the referee of the sometimes conflicting interests of teachers, parents or other 
community representatives, the executor of the policies defined by the school government 
bodies, the leader of internal relations and an agent of school organization development. 

— In some countries (PORTUGAL. SPAIN and to a certain extent ITALY) the school 



To use a concept Introduced by Karl Weich in his article "Educational Organizations as Loosely Coupled 
Systems*, Admlnfstram Science Quaterty. Vol. 21 . Margo 1 976. 
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head shares his responsibilities with other teachers who constitute a sort of directive 
committee. 

— The complexity of school head functions and the recognition of his importance to 
school development are leading many states to pay particular attention to his initial and 
continuous trsuning. 

— The changes in many states* legislation point towards a redefinition of the school 
head's role and contribute to turning him into an influential element in the definition and 
execution of policies aiming to improve school quality, the development of its efficacy and 
the excellence of its results^^^ 



« Sm on this subject the conclusions of the case studies developed In the context of the ISIP (Intemaclonal 
School Improvement Project) from OECD: Hopes. Clh/e (ed.). The school leader and school Improvement, 
case studies from ten OECD countries, Leuven, ACCO, 1 986. 
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EVALUATION OF SCHOOLS 
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in recent years the question of evaluation of schools has come increasingly to the fore 
of the debate about quality of schooling. The decentralising of the administration of 
schools which is a strong common trend in most EC countries has made this question a 
top item on national agendas. 

Accountability has become a key-word in this context and the relation between the 
two aspects of evaluation: control and development has been gradually changed. An issue 
which will be further detailed when describing the individual countries and their systems 
of evaluation. 

The concept of quality of schooling inevitably becomes the point of most concern and 
disagreement. In principle two fundamentally different approaches to the delimitation and 
definition of ttiis concept can be traced in literature on this topic. 

The first one represents the opinion that quality of schooling may be described as the 
degree to which the school succeeds in accomplishing the goals set up for that particular 
part of the education. According to this point of view it is possible to determine the relative 
level of quality of the individual school by comparing a numt)er of pre-selected input and 
output factors. 

The second approach to the definition of what quality means in an educational context 
stresses that the quality of education depends on the selection of relevant elements, the 
assessment of tiie character of tiiese elements and the weighting given to their relative 
importance. The concept of quality and the assessment of quality in education is thus 
complex and value laden. 

The input-output approach has of course been criticized for being too simplified as tiiere 
are important parts of the aims and goals of an educational system which are not easily 
measurable. The result being a too narrow and perhaps unproductive evaluation of the 
schools in question. Another argument against this kind of approach could be labelled tiie 
quantitative-qualitative argument. 

If for instance the pupil-teacher ratio (PTR) is treated as an input factor all schools with 
a higher PTR would, other things being equaj re ach a higher output score than the schools 
with a lower PTR. Considerable increases in ttie numt)er of pupils per teacher might, 
however, threaten to reduce the level of quality. So there seems to be a number of 
limitations to tiie validity of evaluations carried out according to principles and methods 
that are entirely or mostiy based on easily measurable factors. 
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Using the terminology of management theory this approach could be characterized as 
a way of measuring the •ff0ctlveneas and the efficienqf of an institution. The terms 
effectiveness and efficiency meaning the degree of success with which targets are met 
and the degree of success with which targets are met in relation to the resources used 
repecUveiy. In this sense an effective school may be inefficient and vice versa. And it can 
stiil be questioned whether effectiveness and efficiency equal quality of schooling. 

The opponents of tills Idnd of evaluation in many cases advocate types of evaluation 
which involves ttiose who are evaluated. This of course can be done to different degrees 
and more or less systematically. 

Internal evaluation canled out solely by ttiose employed at Vne institutions represents 
a radical approach to this kind of evaluation. There are. however, ways and mettiods of 
combining the involvement of teachers and headteachers with experts 
(inspector5.advisers) from outside ttie institutions when carrying out ttiis type of evalua- 
tion. The question of internal evaluation will be discussed at more length in chapter 9. The 
criticism raised against ttiis type of evaluation shall, however, be shortiy reviewed. 

The major objection to internal evaluation as a mettwd involving only ttiose whose per- 
formance are evaluated concerns botti ttie validity and the reliablll^ of the methods 
used. The question is: Is it possible to create instruments for self-evaluation which in the 
hands of ttie evaluators represent a sufTicent degree of objectivity? And Is it possible to 
develop the necessary skills to manage ttiese instruments of evaluation so ttiat a 
satisfactory level of reliability can be achieved? 

Anottier objection against ttie use of Internal self-evaluation is ttiat it will only be 
possible to a very limited extent to make comparisons between individual schools in order 
to detemnine ttie relative quality of schooling. This argument is only valid of course if one 
of the purposes of evaluating is to make comparisons between schools. And ttiis again 
raises ttie decisive question about ttie purpose(s) of evaluation. A question M^ich at least 
partiy may be answered by analysing how and by whom ttie results of evaluation are used. 



CHAPTER 8: EXTERNAL EVALUATION 
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CHAPTER 8: EXTERNAL EVALUATION 



We shall now return to external evaluation as it is concetved and practised in the EC 
countries. In the following external evaluation is taken to mean evaluation fornially and 
systematically of tiie content and practice of teaching, the pupils and the teachers, and the 
organisation and management of ttie sdiool as an institution. The evaluation is carried out 
on ttie initiative and under ttie responsii)ilify of a sen^ice, organisation or institution, 
normally a pul)lic responsibility at central, regional or local level of administration and 
external to ttie school itself. The institutions canying out ttie evaluation may t>e an 
integrated part of ttie educational auttiority or ttiey may be independent organisations. 

There are of course different ways of practising external evaluation in the EC countries 
due to differences in tradition and values underlying the national educational systems. So 
the term external evaluation of schools covers important differences in ttie organisation 
and practice of ttiis kind of evaluation. 

In most countries, however, external evaluation means inspection of some of ttie 
activities of ttie schools by central, regional and/or tocal inspectors. Normally ttiese 
inspectors are trained as teachers. In some cases tiiey possess specific financial or 
managerial skills whteh enable ttiem to inspect and/or advise the schools on matters 
concerning the financial or organisational managing of ttie school. 



fn FRANCE there are four types of inspectors: 


National 




level 


I comprehensive 


Regional 


2. regional secondary education 


level 


3. technical education 


Local 




level 


4. primary and prei)rimary education 



The loompmhensh^'' inspectors (in$pect$ursg6n6raux do tAd^ 
nistrath^, financial, accounting and economic functions of ttie BCtiools. At ttte end of eacti 
year the inspectors at national levelsubntita report to the n^nisteron investigations and 
analyses carried out. 
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In the Mure the overall evaluation of the school as an Institution will be the main concern of 
the national inspectors. . 



ERIC 



The teachers employed as Inspectors have demonstrated skills and abilities which 
make them experts on specific subjects or levels of education. They are normally chosen 
after having applied for the job and in some countries also after having passed an initial 
test. 



In ITAL Y inspectors teachers applying for the job as in specters must have at least nine years 
of teaching experience. The selection forthe posts takes place on the basis of the resuKs 
of 4 tests — the writing of three essays and an oral inten/iew by an examining committee. 

In FRM4CB me teachers who apply for the job as inspectors must pass an exanUnation held 
by a consultative committee. Furthermore to become an inspector at regional level you must 
have taught for at least 5 years and be on a list for those considered quanned to become 
inspectors. To become an inspector of technicaVvocational schools you must compete with 
other applicants at written and oral feste. The same goes for inspectors at primary and pre- 
primary level. 

In ENGLAND AND WM.ES posts as inspectors are advertised in the press wim job 
descf^ionsandtheinspectorsatnationallevel(HMI's)areselectedacooidingtoguidelines 

laid down the Civil Seof ice Commission. 



In a number of countries the newly appointed inspectors go through courses, seminars 
and other forms of initial instructtons during the first period (one or two years) of their 
employment 

In view of the many complex tasks inspectors must undertake the initial and in-sen^ice 
training of inspectors is remarkably scarce. 



In IRELAND the inspector at primary level spends the first 6 months atter appointment 
togetherwith experiencedcoXetgues— observing the way they woric. At post-primary level 
an inspector senses a pmbationary period of two years. In an introductory period o^ six 
months the inspectoris assigned to and supported by a colleague. 

In PORTUGAL the pedagogical inspectors for primary and pre-primary education must 
attend and pass a course vvhich lasts about a year. The inspectors for secondary schools 
have no fornial course but some theoretical seminars are offered and some supenrised 
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practito is overseen by a senior inspector. Secondary education inspectors have a probation 
period tifone year. Administrative inspectors must attend and pass a course wtticfi lasts from 
4toeweel(S. 

In SPAIN the Inspectorate of Education is setting up a new programme fOr training inspectors 
oonsistingofcoursesoninultileveleducationaladministrationjeamworkingtechni^ 
methods of evaluation. This new programme must be seen as a way of complying with the 
demands of the retorms of the education system taking place these years. 

In ENGLAND newly appointed inspectors (HMI's) takepadina training programme lasting 
for one year. The course has three major components: inspeclton memodology. the 
educatton system and interface wHh policy. The programme consists of practice (visits/ 
inspecttons) as well as seminars and courses. 



TYPES OF EXTERNAL EVALUATION — (INSPECTORATES) 

Parallel to Important (Ganges and developments in the national educational systems 
of many EC countries Initiated and /or adjusted by reforms the Inspectorates are also 
affected by these changes and the Implementation of new educational concepts and 
practices. 



The Education Reform Actofl988inENGLANDconstituesagoodexample of a fundamental 
change in the perception of the role that central authorities shouU play regarding the 
cumcukjm of the schools, causing a change in the functtoning of the tocal educational 
authorities. Inplementing the na^nal curriculum means among other things that the main 
stress in the wori(of local inspectors/Zadvisers will be put on inspectton. The advisory aspects 
of the inspectors iwrfr will at the same time be reduced accordingly. 



As mentioned earlier there are differentsways of organising external evaluation and as 
a consequence differences regarding the organisation of Inspection (levels of Inspection 
areas of Inspection and reporting In Inspection). To start with we may note that only two 
countries have no formal system of Inspection: DENMARK at primary and lower 
secondary level and GREECE at primary and secondary level. 



In DENMARK advisory senrice is offered at central and tocal level. Ways and methods of 
introducing more formal extemal evaluatton are, however being considered. 
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lnGREECEtheformersystemofformale)aemBlevaluBtbnbyinspecnors^^ 
by an advisory system divided in two offices at central level (KYSPE for primary sclx)Ols and 
KYSDE for secondary schools). The Pedagogical Institute in Athens cooperate closely with 
the advisory system in developing the pedagogical and didactic aspects of basic education. 



The other countries in EC all have formal systems of inspecfion. These Inspectorates 
are sometimes found at central level, where an independennoffice or department has the 
overall responsibility for controlling standards at ail levels of education. In some cases the 
inspectorates are regionalized in the sense that the central authority has delegated the 
responsibility for inspection to regional offices. 

And finadly you find inspection systems which have inspectorates at central as well as 
at regional and/or local level. 

This diagram of course does not in detail describe the methods of evaluation used by 
the inspectorates in the different countries, in order to get an impression of the ways and 
procedures that represent so to speak a standard line of action for the system of inspection 
a few examples will be given. 



In the FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY the evaluation made by inspectors is always 
earned out in consultation with others who know the teacher, including specifically the Head: 
a date is agreed in advance and the inspector obsen^es one to three lessons depending on 
the number of specialities in the teacher's qualification, examining also lesson plans and the 
record of work covered, pupils' exercises and any other graded work; after a discussion of the 
lessons and other work observed and the standards set and required, including grades 
awarded, the inspector writes a tong and highly detailed report ending with a grade. Teachers 
also sign the report to show that they have seen it and have at that stage the opportunity to 
enter any dissenting comment 

In ITAL Y the inspectors function still more as advisers to the teachers and the schools. They 
make proposals and offer advice on curricula and examination tests, on the use of teaching 
aids and learning technologies. Once a year the inspectorate writes a report on the general 
state and trends of education and the school system. 

In the NETHERLANDS inspectton means reading the school work plan, obsen/ing the 
teaching and comparing the descripttons in the plan with the teaching obsen/ed. Consulta- 
tton with the teachers on the relatton between the school work plan and the teaching. 
Furthermore there are consultations with the relevant authorities, school heads and teach- 
ers. The inspectorate also evaluates examinatton and leaving examination results every year 
and the results of that evaluation are made known to the schools and the bodies responsible 
for polcy. The inspectors also control the correctness of the examination and foltow-up 
complaints about the teaching. 
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In ENGLAND AND WALES the inspection by HM Inspectors consists of studying written 
documentation from the school. otJservaOon of teacNng, taking to the headteacher and the 
teachers. inspectingthebuHdingsandteachingmaterlalsandequipment. Themostimportant 
task to t)e carried out l)y the Hm is to assess the quality of the pupils' learning and the 
teachingl)eingperfonmd.HMIsdonotcommentprivatelyorput)liclyonthequalificationsof 
the individual teacher. Besides being concerned with the quality of the leamkig-teacNng 
process the inspectors also look into the functioning of the whole schooL This indudes the 
management of ttte school, string, acoommodatton and resources. 



In chapter 1 0 a summary of the findings abouX external evaluation will be given together 
with some conclusions on the main trends in the development of the inspectorates in the 
EC countries. 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates 
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Table 1: Functions of inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of inspectorates (Continued) 
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Table 1: Functions of Inspectorates (Continued) 
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CHAPTER 9: INTERNAL EVALUATION 
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CHAPTER 9: INTERNAL EVALUATION 



Internal evaluation is a very well defined concept in educational contexts. Conse* 
quently the practice of this kind of evaluation differs from one country to another.ln most 
cases, however, intemal evaluation is equated with what has been known as self- 
evaluation. The same questions can be asked when trying to delimit the meaning of 
intemal evaluation or self-evaluation as was the case when looking at external evaluation: 

— who canies out the evaluation? 

— which parts of the school's activities are evaluated? 

— v/hat is/are the purpose(s) of evaluating? 

— what methods are used in evaluating? 

— how are the results of the evaluation used by the schools? 

Using the methods of collecting infomiation about intemal evaluation described in the 
introduction of this report (page 9ff) only gives a limited impression of the kinds of internal 
evaluatton used in the member countries. But it is important to remember that what can 
be described in the following pages is only that part of intemal evaluation which is offidally 
and f onfnally required by schools. It must be assumed that schools in most or all countries 
cany out informal evaluations of their own activities. 

These informal evaluation may comprise only part of or all the acQvities of the school. 
The following areas are typlcaliy the subject of evaluation: 

— the performance of the teachers 

— the progress of the individual pupil 

— the functioning of the dass as a group 

— the organisation and administration of the school 

But there might be other areas %vhich schools could evaluate, for instance the relations 
between the school and the parents or the relations between the education given t)y the 
school and the demands made by the institutions offering further education or the labour 
market. 
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In general systematic internal evaluation seems to occur in only a smaH number of 
member countries. One of tiie reasons for the relatively low inddence of internal 
evaluation might be the lact( of adequate guidelines for systematic school evaluation and 
the absence of the opportunity to engage in internal evaluation. At the same time internal 
evaluation has a number of advantages. First of all it is not necessary to interrupt the 
nonnal schedules for teaching. 

The idea of making evaluation an organic part of the teaching and learning process is 
central to internal evaluation. Evaluation is conceived as a continuous process whidi also 
develops tiie teacher's and headteacher's professionalism. The most obvious advantage 
of internal evaluation is. however, ttie possibility of making use of the results of the 
evaluation immediately by those who are directiy in contact witti the process of education. 



In connection wiOt a progtamme for developing the quMty of ttte education at aH levels the 
MinistryofEducationinDENMARKhashUatedthepreparationofguidelinesto^^ 
Memal evaluation of schools. At primary and lower secondary level these guidelines 
coniprisetheevalusUionofschoolrnanagementaswettastheteacAing/leamingpmoessand 
the cooperatton t)etween the school and the parents. At secondary level the guideUnes deal 
with the organisation and managenwnlt of the school and the teaOtbigneaming process in 
the (Merent sut)jects. 

InSCOTLANDVieMinbtryofEducationinareporton 'Effective Primary Schools' from 1989 
points out that the first step in promoting internal evaluation is to estat)lish agreedcriteria for 
satisfactory perfomnance in a range of aspects covering Oie quaKty of learning and teaching, 
pupil and parent satisfaction, ethos and management. The criteria it Is said should be 
produced through a process of consultation and be clearly stated in school documents. 



Only in a few counties are formal procedures for internal evaluation prescribed. As 
mentioned informal procedures may be used in ottier countries when evaluating ttiose 
activities which are consklered to be most important to ttie functioning of ttie school as an 
organisation, the skills and ablilities of the pupils and the quality of teaching. 



In ITALY the report from the head of the scho<^ must include details on the teacher's 
iraeHectual. cultural and professional qualities whidh result from the teacher's performance 
In the school asweKas his/her dUigenoe. teach'ng resuKs and relationships with the pupils 
andtheirfsatms, par^apa^n in educa^nalexperimeraationandanypubHcaaons. Written 
ntaxcation for the evaluation imst also be transmitted to the teacOter. SeK-evsJuation of 
managemerit of Hie stOiool is practically non-existent because of the restricted autonomy 
scteote have in this area. The only Internal evaluation' carried out fonnally is of teachers in 
the first year of sen/ice or when requeued by themselves. 
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In the NETHERLANDS the teachers and the headteacher draw up /revise a ''school work 
plan' indicating what is to be taught and how the timetable is to de organised in order to 
achieve the aims and the principles of the school. The work plan has three main functtons: 

1. to provkle schools with a means of accounting for the education theyprovkie and wish to 
provide; 

2. to be a guide for teaching in the school and simultaneously a means of assessing and 
investigating how the education a school provides can be further improved: 

3. to be a source of information for the parents. 

In SPAIN the head of the school informs the school council or the relevant authority of any 
conduct that does not comply with the agreement established in the general school plan. It 
is also the responsibility of the school council and the steering council to carry out an 
evaluatton on the degree of success of the general school plan. The most relevant 
conclustons will be included in a report whkh will be submitted before 1(P of July to regional 
direction for examination by the Technical Inspection Department. 

In SCOTLAND schools are generally responsible for preparing their own teaching pro- 
gramme and strategy whiOi will include curriculum and assessment The extent to which 
programmes are evaluated, however, is limited. A number of educatton authorities have 
offered advtoe on school evaluatton or are in the process of doing so. In one case a system 
has been established whereby schools undertake evaluation using a common approach and 
make an annual report to the authority. Some education authorities have distributed papers 
analysing the main issues commonly identified in HM Inspectors* reports and asked schools 
to evaluate their performance with reference to them. 



Along with some significant changes taking place in the functions of the Inspectorates 
in a number of countries which among other things mean that the main emphasis in the 
future will be put on evaluating the school as an organisation, there is also a development 
towards creating instruments for self-evaluation which the schools may use in assessing 
and developing their own practice. An important step in this process is the listing of how 
to determine current levels of performance so that those aspects of the school's work in 
need of development can be identified. 



The SCOTTISH Educatton Department proposes the foltowing list of activities to be used 
when determining levels of performance: 

1. monitoring by teachers of particular aspects of learning and teaching in their own 
classrooms (sometimes assisted by a colleague or a member of the promoted staff): 

2. analyses of selected pupil work and the results of pupil assessment, and monitoring of 
standards of pupil attainment: 

3. discusston between promoted staff and individual teachers on the teachers* future plans: 
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4. dkscussk)n by staff of school policies and Uieirkrplementa^ 

5. monltoringofaspectsoftheschoolsuchaspupilbehaviour. attendance and the incidence 
of particular types of learning difficulties: 

6. canvassing of the views of pupils, parents and o»ter interested parties. 



There is. however, as yet no strong tradition for carrying out internal evaluation. And 
furthermore in all Itinds of evaluation systems whether external or internal a tension 
between the control and the advice aspect of evaluation can t>e traced. To t)^ce out this 
tension so that those whose performance is evaluated are able to benefit from the results 
of ttie evaluation is the principle problem. 
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CHAPTER 10: SUMMARY 

AND CONCLUSIONS 
— PART III 
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CHAPTER 1 0: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS — PART HI 



In chapter 8 it was pointed out that the question on evaluation of schools has been at 
the centre of debate in many countries during the last decade. Attempts to explain why this 
issue has occupied educationalists and politicians must at least encompass the following 
three aspects: 

1. QuaJity of Education 

2. Use of Resources 

3. Internationalization and competition 

There are of course strong connections between the aspects mentioned here. It is not 
possible in an unambiguous way to disentagle all the cause and effect relations between 
these forces which have so sti'ongly influenced educational thinking and policies during 
the last five to ten years. And maybe it gives us a better understanding of the concept and 
practice of evaluation if we consider the three aspects as concurrent causes fordng the 
development of educational policies and practice in the same direction. 

At the political level tiiere is first of all a need to ensure that the resources used for 
education bring about maximum benefit for those attending education as well as for the 
sodety which invests considerable financial and other resources in education. Increasing 
internationalization means among things ttiat the demands for more and better education 
to a higher number of people must be given top priority. Seen from the point of view of the 
individual citizen more and better education means a higher degree of mobility and 
consequently better possibilities of employment From a social point of view a welt 
educated population is an indispensable part of the basis for creating a prosperous and 
well functioning society. Evaluating the performance of educational institutions must be 
seen as one of the ways of securing the standards of education in a society. 

As was shown in chapter 8 ttie control of standards and quality of education take the 
form of Inspection in almost all of the member countries. This does not mean, however, 
tiiat the system of inspection or the content and methods of inspection are the same. What 
seems to be common to all inspection systems is that they are now gradually changing the 
focus of main interest in the inspection from the individual teacher's perfonnance to the 
functioning of ttie school as an organisation. The HMI systems In ENGLAND, WALES and 
SCOTLAND seem to have been moving in that direction for some years already and the 
inspectorates in the other member countries will no doubt develop theirpractice in asimilar 
direction. This development raises the question of whether the inspectors are property 
trained to carry out a whole — school based evaluation. In some countries special, 
systematic training of newly appointed inspectors are already being implemented and the 
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situation will probably be the same in the other countries in a few years. For a number of 
reasons the external evaluation of schools will not be sufficient to accomplish the goals of 
raising the quality of schooling. As pointed out in chapter 9 the development and 
implementation of internal evaluation or self ^evaluation as it is sometimes called becomes 
an even more prominent demand on the administration of the education systems. 

In spite of the doubts one might have concerning the validity and reliability of internal 
evaluation there are extremely important gains to be accomplished by motivating the head 
of the school and the teachers to critically scrutinize their own practice, set up goals for 
a better practice and carry out plans to reach these goals. An encouraging example of this 
kind of practice is the Dutch School Work Plan which the head of the school in cooperation 
with the teachers must work out and revise every other year. The positive effects of internal 
evaluation must not be underestimated in the light of the problems of creating the 
necessary conditions for a sufficiently systematic approach to this kind of evaluation. But, 
there is still a long way to go before the necessary instruments are developed and the 
practice of self-evaluation has become an organic part of the practice of most schools. 

There is no contradiction between practising external evaluation and internal evalu- 
ation at the same time. On the contrary this study seems to indicate that the two fonns of 
evaluation will be complementary to one another in the years to come. This will happen 
in the first place because of the disproportion between the demand for evaluation and the 
capacity of the inspection systems. There are simply too few inspectors to cover the 
number of schools. But the need for evaluation will be still more urgent and this will be felt 
not only by politicians but also by the educationists themselves. The reason being that 
evaluation theoretically and in practice becomes an organic part of the teaching*leaming 
process causing important changes in the roles played by teachers and learners. To cope 
with this situation methods of internal evaluation of the school as an organisation and the 
teaching taking place in the schools will be still more in demand and the schools and 
teachers assisted by research institutes will probably take steps to develop these 
instruments. 
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CONCLUSIONS: MAIN TRENDS 
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CONCLUSIONS: MAIN TRENDS 



The comparative analysis, besides emphasising the common aspects and the principal 
differences present in school administration and in school evaluation processes, has 
allowed the identification of certain trends in educational policy evolution in those domains 
(even though the degree to which they have been implemented may vary significantly 
from state to state). 

A summary of these trends will be presented below: 

~ School tends to become the central unit of the education system admlnlstra- 
tIon<^>, either through the transfer of the Ministry of Education responsibilities (in 
tradtttonaity centralised countries), or through intermediate or local authorities (In 
traditionally decentralised countries). 

This decentralisation process (or re-decentralisation) is expressed essentially in two 
types of measures: reinforcement of the financial resources (and others) to be managed 
by the school itself and an increased decision-malgng power of its council; reinforcement 
of school autonomy through the possibility of approving and executing an ^'educational 
project" of its own that takes into account the specificity of its school community and 
contributes to the flexibility of the national education system. 

Parents and other community representatives increase their influence on the 
definition of goals to be attained by school (in the frame of Its autonomy), as well 
as the control of its performance and results. 

This greater influence of parents and community in general finds its expression in some 
states, through the increased number of their representatives in school council; in ottiers, 
through the change in their participation nature: from a merely consultative function to a 
decision-making role. 

Although to a lesser degree, a greater involvement of pupils in ttie school management 
process (especially in upper secondary) has also been observed. 

— School management becomes an essential element in the definition of strata* 
gies aiming to promote the development of school organization, the improvement 
of its effectiveness and the achievement of excellent levels of performance. 

In this context the role of school head evolves from a mere central or local administration 
representative (with emphasis on the administrative functions) to tiie pedagogic leader of 



Tc a certain axt«nt this tandancy corrasponds to tha "school basad managamanT davalopad in soma school 
districts of tha Unitad Statas (Florida. California. Minnasota and Washington) and Canada (Ednxinton, 
A!barta). Saa: Daniat J. Brown. DocentrsiHsation and school-based management, London, tha Falmar Prass, 
1990. 
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the educational community (with emphasis on intemai and external relations). At the same 
time, the training of the school head gains in importance, particularly in the development 
of organizational responsibilities (leadership, planning, decision-making, work-teams ani- 
mation, etc.). 

On the other hand there is a wider involvement of teachers in school management, 
either through the adoption of ''participated managemenr principles or through processes 
for delegating responsibilities or, in some states, through the introduction of collegiate 
management bodies which tend to reduce the head's personal powen 

— The increase in school autonomy and the concern with its effectiveness and 
quality also iead to more attention being focused on school evaluation issues. 

On the one hand, the practice of "accountability" (account rendering) develops: schools 
should present their activity results with the aim not only of controlling but also of 
developing their management The question is the application of a principle of external 
evaluation which is accomplished through several models among which inspection gains 
in prominence. It must be underlined, however, ttiat in states where inspection services 
exist ttiey tend to alter the traditional attributions of fiscalization and control into a role of 
advice and support for development. 

The system of inspection and the content and methods are different in the member 
countries. What seems to be common to all inspections systems, however, is that they are 
gradually changing the focus of main interest in inspection from the individual teacher's 
performance to the functioning of the school as an organisation. 

On the other hand, a variety of initiatives is emerging in schools, in different Member 
States, promoting the school "self-review" and "self-evaluation", aiming to obtain a better 
knowledge of the degree to which their plans and projects have been implemented and 
to introduce the necessary changes to improve their performance. 

Sometimes, these initiatives are tiie result of the schools reaction to external evalu- 
ation: faced with an evaluation based on "standard" criteria, of an almost quantitative 
nature, planned mainly to control and to compare results, teachers try to oppose an 
evaluation led by tiie school itself, taking into account its specificity, using preferentially 
qualitative metiiods, more centred on the process than on its results. 

At other times, the intemai evaluation plays a clearly complementary role in relation to 
the external evaluation and has the support of external entities. 

There is no contradiction between practising extemal evaluation and intemai evalua- 
tion atthe same time. The two fomis of evaluation will fordifferent reasons t>e complemen- 
tary to one another in the years to come. The tradition of intemai evaluation or self- 
evaluation is, however, not long and not yet strong enough to play a decisive role in the 
evaluation of the schools. Innovation projects in this area combined with a stronger 
common interest in the methods of evaluation will no doubt change this situation. 
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MEMBER;:::;:: 

States 


• • ■ ■■■■■Pages'""'-"" ■ 


BELGIUM 


30.31.32.34.71.72.73.74. 76.78.80. 81.07. 100. 101. Ill 


DENMARK 


13 14.30.33,45.46.69.71.72.73. 74.76.78.80.ei.82.$3.e5.98.100. 101.102. 104. 
107. 111. 112. 120. 122. 123. 124. 125. 126, 127. 139. 158 


FRANCE 


13. 14. 30. 33.34. 44. 45. 69. 71 . 72. 73. 74.76. 78. 80. 81 . 84, 96. 97. 100. 101 . 106. 107. 
111. 114. 117, 118. 121. 122. 123. 124. 125. 126. 138 


GERMANY 


30. 31. 33, 70. 71. 72. 73. 75. 77, 78. 81. 84.85,97. 100. 101, 111. 114. 120. 123. 124. 
125.126. 140 


GREECE 


33. 43. 73 74. 79, 83. 97. 104, 107. 112. 124, 125, 126. 139. 140 


IRELAND 


29. 33,44. 72. 73. 76. 78. 79. 80. 81. 82. 83, 98. 100. 104. 122, 124. 125. 138 


ITALY 


31.33.34.44.71.72.73.74.77.78.79.80. 81.84,97.101.104.107.112,114,122.124. 
128.138,140.158 


LUXEMBOURG 


29. 33. 34. 71. 72. 73. 78. 80, 81. 97, 111. 121 


NETHERLANDS 


29. 31. 32. 33. 34. 57, 70. 76. 77, 96, 98, 100. 104. 107. 121, 122. 140. 159. 164 


: PORTUGAL 


13. 14. 31. 33. 35. 44. 70. 71. 72. 73. 74. 76. 77. 78. 79. 80. 81, 83. 85. 99, 101 . 104. 106. 
112. 114. 117. 120, 121, 122. 123. 124, i2o. i27. i^. 1^ 


SPAIN 


13. 14. 30. 31. 32. 33, 34. 35. 44. 57. 69. 72. 73. 74. 76. 77, 78. 79. 80. 81 . 82, 83. 85, 99, 
101, 104, 113. 117. 119, 121. 122, 124. 128, 139. 159 


ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


13. 14, 45. 46. 69. 72. 73. 74. 75. 76. 78. 79. 80.81, 82, 83. 85, 98. 100. 101. 104, 107. 
1 18, 119, 122, 123. 124. 125. 138. 139, 141, 163 


SCOTUND 


72, 73. 75, 77. 78. 81.83, 85. 98, 104, 107, 119, 122, 125. 158. 159. 163 



Note: 

1. Bold numbers correspond to the more developed mentions which exemplify the situation in the several 
Member States. 
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EURYDICE 

The Educatioii Information Network 
in the 

European Community 

Educational cooperation in the 
Community 



The education systems in the twelve EC Member States 
vary considerably and this variety, which is the result 
of historic and cultural factors, is itself a source of 
wealth. 

In order to ensure that this diversity does not become 
an obstacle to the free movement of people, it is 
essential to provide effective information on the 
operation and structures of the education systems. 
It is also vital for each country to benefit from the 
experience of its Community partners and thus 
contribute to the development of European educational 
cooperation. 

In February 1976 the Council of the European 
Communities and the Ministers of Education adopted 
an action programme in the field of education. They 
agreed among other things to set up an information 
network in order to increase and improve the 
circulation of information in the area of education 
policy (1). 

This information network, known as EURYDICE, is 
designed therefore to underpin the developing 
programme of educational cooperation within the 
European Community. 

It was recognized in 1990 as the chief instrument for 
providing information on national and Community 
structures, systems and developments in the field of 
education (2). 

In accordance with their own distinctive education 
structures, each Member State has designated at least 
one Unit to participate in the network and the 
Commission of the European Communities has 
arranged the establishment of the EURYDICE 
European Unit, which is part of the network. 
EURYDICE is based on the mutual cooperation of all 
the Units. In addition the European Unit coordinates 
and animates the network. 



(1) Official Joumml CSS, 1©.«.1W6. p.l. 

(2) OfficW Joum»l n* CS2d, S1.12.1W0» pM. 
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